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For the Companion, 


AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. 


In TuHree CuapTers.—Cuap. II, 


he said. ‘What’s the row >” 
“T don’t know,” 
“This boy says” 





“He docs know, too!” Martin broke in, wildly, appealing magpid arr 
“TI showed him a ring in this case. ae 
spent a long time looking at it and talking about it, and He 
when he gave me back the case, it had this ring in it!” 


to the new-comer. 


or 


“Isn’t it the same? 


“No! 


gave him. He is trying to rob me! 
“But he shan’t!” said Martin, desperately. 


I brought here to sell 
for her, as you will see 
by this card.” 

“T don’t care anything 
about your card,” said 
the young fellow, pufting 
his smoke in Martin’s 
face. “When you ac- 
cuse Tom Lorton of try- 
ing to rob you, it’s 
amusing! What ure 
the facts, Tom ?” 

“Tl tell you if he'll 
hold his tongue a min- 
ute,” said Lorton. 

“This boy comes to 
me with a ring in that 
case, which he wanted 
me to look at. He calls 
it worth sixty dollars. I 
don’t see any sixty dol- 
lars in it; and I give it 
back to him. Then he 
roars out that it isn’t 
the same ring.” 


said the salesman, with some agitation. 


That was a diamond, worth sixty dollars.” 
“And how do you know but what this is a diamond worth 
a hundred dollars ?” said the young fellow with the cigar, 
looking sarcastically at the case which Martin held open. 
“Whether it is or not, it is not mine; it is not the ring I 


“T’ll never 
leave this store till I have my ring—Mrs. Tolley’s ring, that 


The little jewel-case fell on the ground. Lorton | in his duties; repaying her kindness with ingrati- | 


The judge stopped writing, and looked over lis 


picked it up and started back with it into the shop. | tude and neglect. After being to blame in so| glasses at the youthful prisoner. 
“T’ll take that!” cried the officer; and Lorton, | many things, how would it profit him that he was 


pale and excited, gave it up. 


“Now come along quietly, or I’ll give you a lit- 


He 





“You would roar— iii 
anybody would roar— 

robbed in this way !” Martinagain broke in, loudly 
and furiously. 

“It’s a little swindle,” remarked the young fel- 
low with the cigar. 

“T don't know whether it’s a swindle,” said Lor- 
ton, ‘or whether somebody else changed the ring 
in the case béfore he brought it tome, He said 
himself he had been to half-a-dozen places with 
it; to Carsino’s, on Court Street, for one. I’m 
glad you came in just now, Jim.” 

“So am I,” said Jim. “I don’t believe Carsino, 
or any other man, stole his ring. Say the word, 
Tom, and I’ll hustle him out.” 

“Don’t do that!” cried Martin, with a danger- 
ous fire in his eyes. “It is a swindle; but I am 
the one swindled. Carsino didn’t steal my ring, I 
know, for I kept my eye on him every minute, 
and he didn’t have a chance.” 

“Will you hush up and clear out?” said Jim, 
taking Martin by the collar. 

“No!” exclaimed Martin, fiercely. “I’ll never 
leave this shop till 1 have back my ring! I'll call 
for help!” and in his desperation, he rushed to the 
door and shouted,— 

“Robbers! help! police!” 

Thereupon Jim stood in the door with him, and 
drowned his voice, shouting in a still louder key,— 

“Police! police !” 

A policeman came hurrying to the spot. He 
hushed the boy, who tried to get in his story, and 
listened to Jim, as a disinterested witness in the 
case. Then he heard Lorton’s statement, but paid 
very little heed to Martin’s. 

“You don’t give me any chance!” said Martin, 
with tears of rage and distress. 

“No, we don’t give such chaps as you a chance,” 
the policeman replied. “Move on! You’ve made 
disturbance enough for one evening.” 

“I can’t move on till I get my ring—Mrs. Tol- 
ley’s ring!” said Martin, imploringly. “Search 
him; search his boxes and drawers back there, 
and you'll find a diamond ring with ‘F. 7.’ en- 
graved on the inside of it!” 

“Move on, I teli you!” and the policeman 
turned Martin’s face toward the door. Martin 
struggled. The policeman seized him roughly. 
Martin kicked and screamed. 





‘Little rascal!” said Jim, laughing, as he puffed 
his cigar. 

“TI don’t know!” replied Lorton, gazing after 
Martin with a troubled face. “The ring might 
have been changed, you know, before he brought 
it to me.” 

“A man must be a fool, as well as a scoundrel, 
to do such 4 thing as that.” said Jim. ‘Carsino 
is a sharper, but he wouldn't commit a bare-faced 
robbery that might be proved against him, and 
put him in a prison jacket; not he!” 

“T should think not!” said Lorton, fingering his 
neck-tie. 

“Why, how pale you are!” said his friend. 
“Good gracious! how your hand trembles!” 

“It’s a mighty disagreeable thing to have hap- 
pen to a fellow, you know!” replied Lorton. 

Martin, in the meanwhile, was marched off toa 
police-station and locked up. In vain he entreated 
that Mrs. Tolley might be sent for; in vain he 
tried to interest the officers at the station in his 
cause. 

“You'll have a chance to be heard to-morrow,” 
was all the consolation he received, and he found 
himself alone in a narrow cell. 

He tried to be calm; he tried to think dispas- 
sionately of the wrong he had suffered, and of his 
situation. 

It all seemed like a horrible dream to him; and 
in his bewilderment he began to wonder whether 
anybody was to blame but himself. 

“T was a fool to make such a row,” he said, sit- 
ting on his bunk, in the dim light that came in 
through the grated door. “Maybe Lorton did 
give me back the ring I gave him. Carsino, or 
somebody else, may have changed it by some 
sleight of hand. I don’t know; I can’t remember; 
I can’t think !” 

His brain was all in a whirl. The one thing 
that seemed certain was, that he had failed most 
miserably in doing Aunt Abby Tolley’s errand, 
and lost not only the ring but her good graces for- 
ever. 

“How can she believe in me again?” he asked 
himself. ‘How can she trust me in the slightest 
thing ?” 

He remembered how remiss he had often been 


4 x ¥ ty | 


not to blame in this ? 


‘What is your name ?” 
“Martin Gower,” said the boy, in a tirm, clear 


‘She will be sure to think I was careless; or”— | voice which surprised himselt. 
Just then a young fellow with a cigar in his tle tap on the head,” said the officer, showing his |a dreadful doubt suggested itself—“maybe she 
mouth sauntered into the shop. “Hello, Lorton!” ! billy, while he dragged his captive away. 


will believe Z stole her diamonds!” 













removed. 


i) A 
ha ity, 


story. 


Tired out at last, he lay down in his bunk. But 
his wretched thoughts kept him awake for a long 
while; and then, just as he was sinking into a 
feverish slumber, he was awakened by the noise 
made by a drunken man brought into the station. 

All his misery came back upon him in a great 
wave. “It must be midnight,” he thought. “TI 
wonder if Aunt Abby is sitting up for me. And 
Susie—what does she think ?” 

He forgot his troubles at last; and was in a 
sound sleep the next morning when he was roused 
by a hand shaking him, and a voice saying,— 

“Come, youngster! it’s time to be moving.” 

He started up; stared half-awake at the strange 
objects surrounding him; and then remembering 
too quickly where he was and what had brought 
him there, said beseechingly ta the officer,— 

“Can I go?” 

“Go? yes,” was the reply; “that's what we 
want you to do.” 

“Home ?” said Martin. 

“No; to the Tombs,” said the officer. 

At the Tombs—the prison under the court-house 
—he was placed in another dismal cell, and given 
a dish of coffee and a thick piece of bread, which 
he ate from very faintness. 

Afterwards he was marched with other prison- 
ers through narrow passages which led to the 
prisoners’ dock in the court-room, where he sat on 
a bench, between a boy of his own age and a gray- 
haired mau of sixty, while some business was go- 
ing on of which he did not understand a word. 

“What are you here for?” he at length whis- 
pered to the boy beside him. 

“Larceny,” said the boy, stolidly. 

An officer reached over and touched them; and 
after that there was no more communication be- 
tween them. 

The old man was arraigned for drunkenness. 

“Pretty company I am in!” thought the 
wretched Martin, casting his eyes around upon 
the other criminals. 

The case of the old man was- quickly disposed 
of. Martin’s was the next called. 

He stood trembling at the bar, while the officer 
who had arrested him took the witness’s oath, and 





in a brief, business-like way gave his evidence. 


“So you did make a disturbance ?” 





Somehow he was not so frightened as he had 
thought he would be. Something in the judge's 
manner gave him cour- 
age. Perhaps he would 
have justice done him. 

“Where do you live ?” 

“With Mrs. Tolley, on 
Myrtle Street.” k 

The judge took off his 
glasses, and holding 
them between his hands, 
resting before him on 
the desk, said gravely,- 

“You are charged with 
disorderly conduct in a 
jewelry store, and with 
resistance to the officer 
who removed you. 
Have you anything to 
say for yourself? ” 

Martin had 
to that 
merely gasped. 

“You heard 
dence,” 


Poor 
much 


so) 
say he 
the evi- 
the judge went 
on; ‘“‘were you” aware 
that you were resisting 
an officer, when you re- 
fused to be removed ?” 


“T knew he was an officer,” said Martin, “but I didn’t want to be 
I had been robbed, and I wanted to get back my ring.” 

“Isn’t that your ring?” asked the judge, showing the jewel-case, 
which the officer had brought into court. 

“No, sir,” Martin replied, firmly. ‘The case is the one I had my 
ring in; but the ring was taken out by the young man in the store, 
and this one was put in its place.” 

The judge regarded the youthful prisoner with increasing interest. 

“Swear him!” he said to the clerk of the court. 

Martin took the solemn oath, to tell “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ;” 
told in an earnest, straightforward, convincing manner, the whole 


and, allowed to go on in his own way, 


said the judge. 

“T did! for 1 felt that I’d rather die than leave 
that store without the diamond ring my aunt had 
put in my care,” said Martin, his voice breaking, 
and his eyes glistening with honest feeling. 

“You say you had offered the ring in other 
places; how do you know that it hadn’t been 
changed before ?” 

Martin had thought the matter all over, and his 
mind was now clear on that point. 

“It couldn’t have been. It was hardly out of 
my hands—never a moment out of my sight—till 
I offered it to Mr. Lorton. Mr. Carsino had. it, 
but he stood within a yard of me while he looked 
at it, and I watched him all the while. Mr. Lor- 
ton kept it so long that something made me open 
the case when he gave it back to me; and it didn’t 
take half a glance to see that he hadn’t given me 
the right ring.” 

“What was the difference you noticed ?” 

“The rings are a good deal alike; though this 
has a brighter, newer look than Aunt Abby’s; 
and there is more of this sort of work on it,” said 
Martin, showing the enchased part of the gold. 
“But the stone doesn’t sparkle like hers. When 1 
saw this I was frightened and looked for the ini- 
tials.” 

“What initials ?” 

“Her ring has ‘F. T.’ engraved on the inside. 
This ring, you see, has no letters. It didn’t take 
me long,” said Martin, ‘‘to find all that out. Then 
I made a row.” 

“No wonder!” said the judge, “if your story is 
true. You shall have a chance to verify it, and 
this court,” he added, sternly, “will do all in its 
power to render justice in the case. Would you 
like to call any witnesses ?” 

Martin was thrilled with joy. 

“T should like to have my aunt sent for,” he 
said. “And some of the jewellers I offered the 
ring to. Mr. Carsino, at any rate.” 

“And Thomas Lorton,” said the judge, curtly. 
‘He should have something interesting to say.” 

At that moment a person who had remained 
partly concealed in the rear of the crowd of spec- 
tators slipped out, and hurried away. It was 
Lorton’s young friend, Jim. Not many minutes 
later, Tom saw him coming into the store. He 
had been looking for him, and he greeted him with 
a sickly smile. 
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“There’s an officer coming for you,” said Jim, | it is to-day, to tell the busy, toiling city, and to 
in a whisper, over the counter. “If you did play | tell you and me, when we go to see the city, that 
that boy a trick, Tom, you’re in a scrape!” | Almighty God will hear the infant’s cry, and can 

The smile grew ghastly, and Tom steadied his | save a valuable life by even such a little thing as 
arms on the counter. ‘What’s up?” he asked | a grasshopper. 
anxiously. So it was that “God heard the voice of the lad.” 

Jim had not for a moment doubted Lorton’s in- 
nocence the night before. But Martin’s straight- 
forward story in the court-room had produced a 
strong impression on his mind, which now Tom’s 
guilty looks confirmed. He told what had oc- 
curred, and added, looking his friend searchingly 
in the eye,— 

“Tom, you’d better tell me all about it. Maybe 
I can help you through. Have you got that boy’s 
ring ?” 

Tom was frightened. He dropped his eyes and 
faltered, “No,” with pale lips. “I wish I had!” 

“What did you do with it?” Jim demanded. 
And the wretch replied,— 

““I—gave—it—away !” 

“Oh, you idiot!” Jim exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Tom, through his closed teeth, “I’ve 
been the biggest confounded idiot under heaven! 
And it’s all owing to that girl!” 

Jim was amazed. “Eliza?” he said. 

Tom nodded. 

“She don’t care that for you!” Jim snapped his 
fingers. “Why did you give it to her?” 

“T don’t know,” Lorton replied, bitterly. “She 
is always teasing me for presents. And I wanted 
to get that ring off my hands, you know.” 

While this talk was going on, there was nobody 
in the shop but a watchmaker at work by the win- 
dow. But nowa customer entered, whom Lorton, 
masking his terrible anxiety with an obliging 
smile, turned to wait upon. 

Then, before he could resume his conference 
with Jim, an officer came with the expected sum- 
mons. 

“Wanted as a witness, am I?” said Tom, feign- 


ing surprise. “Oh yes! that little affair of last day by day, and the record is meagre enough 
night. Allright! T’ll come right-along.” when it comes to sending across the world to you. 


But just as he was going out with his friends | Neyer mind; you shall have the whole bill of fare. 
they met an old gentleman coming in. It was 


| 
Avery, the proprietor of the shop. | 
“Where now ?” he asked. 





ONE MOTHER. 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn: 
iundreds of lambs in the purple clover: 
Hundreds of butterflics on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over! 





—+>— 





For the Companion. 


FACTS, NOT FEELINGS. 
(KEPT FOR EDITH.) 
By Janet W. Miurson. 

I have just read your letter, my dear and in- 
jured sister, and proceed immediately to remodel 
my style according to your suggestions. So I 
don’t write letters, don’t I! I don’t tell you any- 
thing! I send reflections, philosophizings and 
book criticisms. 

Very well, I will turn over a new leaf, and keep 
for you this week a journal which shall never 
leave the domain of Fact. Neither Fancy nor 
Feeling shall intrude. I will sketch my small 
outline of history, and let your imagination work 
up the details like a second Miihlbach! And I 
can only say in all sincerity, I hope you may like 
it! 

Have I really been so bad? Haven’t I told you 
one thing you wanted to know this whole year? I 
certainly told you of Cousin Charity’s visit in the 
spring, and how we all fell in love with her beau- 
tiful, serene face and wonderful cleverness. 

Since then what has happened? We jog on 





The event of to-day is that papa has gone away. 
Ile packed his bag and got into his buggy and 
drove off in the direction of Wethersfield in search 


‘rom had already taken the precaution to tell! of a mate for the old grey, whose lameness is quite 
him something of what had happened the night | eqyed. 


before. He now reminded him of it in a careless Dear Edith, 1 will only state this little fact, and 


way, adding, ‘“They’ve got the boy up in court, let you do the reflections that occur. That there 
and I’m wanted as a witness.” are more ways than one of going in search of a 
He was anxious to get off and continue his talk | mate; and that Consin Charity’s place is only two 
with Jim. But the old gentleman remarked qui- | miles from Wethersficld. I will let you remem- 
etly, | ber that she was his first love, before he eyer saw 
“T'lt go along with you.” mamma, and that she is a beauty still with her 
‘Tom did not like that, but there was no help | white hair and fresh lips. You may do all the 
for it, and he went off to court with the old gen-| feelings! I have but one other fact to state. He 
tleman, talking pleasantly, with a horrible fear at | gid not invite me to go! 
heart, { am not, on the whole, sorry to be alone just 
now. Mammy is very ill. Yes, Edith, you will 
never see the dear old woman again. I do all I 
can for her in the daytime, and now that papa is 
away, I think I will go and stay with her for a 
part of the night, at all events. She is fractious 
with everybody else. Iam glad to cheer the poor 
old nursey for the love I bear her, and also be- 
cause it seems a little like doing something for you 
in Shanghai and for mamma in heaven. So Iam 
off now. 


(To be continued.) 
«+e 
THE GRASSHOPPER VANE. 


A writer thus pleasantly discourses about the 
weathercock in the shape of a large gilt grass- 
hopper on the spire of the Royal Exchange in 
London. 

About three hundred and fifty years ago, a 
woman with a little baby in her arms was trudg- | 
ing along a country lane. 

Presently, after looking to see that no one was 
watching her, she climbed over a gate into the 
field, and wrapping the baby in its little shaw], 
she laid it down in the grass so gently as not to 
awaken it, and then, never even looking behind 
her, she climbed over the gate again into the lane, 
and went on her journey. 

The baby soon awoke and began to cry; and it 
cried for a long, long time. And at last, tired and| It seemed hours—it was really more than an 
hungry, and hot with the sun, for it was a fine hour—before she came back, and then I knew in 
summer's day, it was wearied out, and dropped off | 4n instant from the steps at the door, and the very 
to sleep again. way of opening it firmly and quickly, and shut- 

“But God had heard the voice of the lad,” and | ting it without cliciting one of its asthmatic old 
see how simply He brought help for the little one. | Wheezes, that a very different man from old Dr. 

By-and-by, down the lane came a school-boy ; Barry had come to our aid. 
he was whistling away, as happy as ever he could My dear Edith, I have this fact to record, that 

I felt who it was before I looked up, and saw his 


be. He had come out of school and was going 
home. He lived at the farmhouse a little way fur- | amazement at finding me there. 
“You here ?” he said, and came over to the sul- 


Au revoir. 


MorninG.—I found poor mammy very ill, and 
little Mamy frightened out of her wits with her 
grannie’s groans and cries. It did them some good 
tosee me, and I did what I could with brandy and 
flannel, and tried to make the fire burn enough to 
heat some ‘water. But I lost my courage after a 
while and sent small Mary for Dr. Barry at about 
nine o’clock. 











ther up the lane. 
Now he gathered a few primroses, now he scam- ky fire where I was kneeling and blowing and 
pered after a butterfly, now he had a shy at a bird; coaxing, my hands black with soot and my eyes 
but just as he came to the gate over which the blurred by smoke. 
woman had climbed, he heard a grasshopper | ‘Never mind me,” I said, pettishly. ‘Please 
chirping away so loudly that he sprang over the see to mammy if Dry Barry can’t come. She is in 
gate to catch him; and there was the baby faust | perfect agony, and I don’t know what to do.” 
asleep! | “Dr. Barry is ill, and Iam taking his patients 
Far more pleased than if he had caught a hun- | for a few days,” said Dr. Spence. “You will have 
dred grasshoppers, the boy took up the little fel- | to give me a little history of the case. The poor 
low, and ran home with his prize. The kind farm- | woman looks badly.” 
er’s wife, although she had many children of her| I told him as well as I could, and he went to 
own, at once determined to keep the little orphan | the bed and spoke cheerily. 
who had been so strangely saved from death bya} “Why, mammy, you are frightening your 
grasshopper. | young lady here out of her wits! Come, now, we 
Years passed away and the baby became a strong | will get you better in no time.” 
boy; the boy grew to be a man; he went to Lon-| The next minute he had whipped out of his 
don and became a merchant. pocket a little case and taken out a small instru- 
God blessed all that he did, and he rose to be | ment with a needle-like point. Edith, it was not 
the most noted man in the city. Queen Elizabeth | five minutes before mammy feit “great aise,” as 
was then on the throne, and often did she send for | she said, and went off into a quict little doze with 
Sir Thomas Gresham, for the little deserted boy | that blessed morphine injected right over the ach- 
had become a knight, to consult him on the great | ing nerve. I was so glad! 
affairs of state. Then Will Spence came over to me as [ still 
Just three hundred years ago Sir Thomas Gres-| knelt by the tire, which was as sulky and black 
ham founded the Exchange. | as I have been feeling for two months past. (Had 
The Queen came to dine with him, and to lay | you found this out from my letters, Edith ?) 
the first stone; and there, upon the topmost pin-| He took the poker from my shaking, cold hands, 
nacle, Sir Thomas placed a grasshopper; and there | and gave the log a vigorous kick. I think it must 





| 





gation did it a world of good. Sparks flew out, 


smoke consented to go up the chimney instead of 
into my eyes, and the kettle began to hiss a little; 
and small Mamy stopped crying and curled up on 
the settle and fell asleep. 

I was fairly caught! Edith, I will tell you a 
fact. I have been trying to keep out of Will 
Spence’s way for a month past. There had been 
that in his looks, in his words, which I could not 
meet and answer. I did not want to send him 
quite away, and I am sure I didn’t want to do the 
other thing. So all I could do was to fight shy 
and never give him achance. Here was his oppor- 
tunity with a vengeance! 

I can’t say he “sprung at the case.” He sat 
looking thoughtfully at the fire with his brow 
puckered, and then asked,— 

“Who will stay with Mrs. Winter to-night ?” 

“T will.” 

‘Not alone, I hope.” 

“Little Mary will do all I need,” I answered. 
“T ought to be willing to watch one night with 
mammy, who took care of me for years.” 

He rose and walked up and down the little room 
for a while. Then he dropped something from a 
bottle and wrote down a few directions. Then he 
went out of the door and returned with a huge 
armful of wood for the fire, and again with a pail 
of water from the well. He seemed to know by 
instinct where to find everythirg, but indeed the 
room was very bright. 

Then he spoke in a brisk, professional tone that 
I had never heard from him before. 

“You will find directions written if the pain re- 
turns, but I think the morphine will keep it in 
check for the present. Is anybody coming to re- 
lieve you ?” 

I shook my head. He frowned again and cogi- 
tated. “I will send Esther Dawson in the morn- 
ing. She is sitting up to-night with a sick man, 
and cannot get here before ten. That will give 
her time for a nap and breakfast. But Miss Mer- 
ivale, she will have to go back again to her patient. 
What shall we do for to-morrow night? Mrs. 
Winter is very feeble. She will not spend many 
nights on earth.” 

“Oh, I will certainly be here,” I cried. “TI will 
stay with her to the last.” 

I was fighting back my tears. I did feel so 
frightened and solitary. 

Dr. Will turned and spread a blanket over lit- 
tle Mary, and then took up my shaw! and held it 
out to me. 

“Put it on,” he said. ‘You will find daybreak 
a very chilly time. Oh, you will get along nicely 
now, I have no doubt. Good-night; I have a call 
to go into the country.” 

“Your profession gives you little rest,” I said, 
trying to keep him a moment longer. But he an- 
swered cheerfully,— 

“Oh yes, plenty; and it pays in interest and 
pleasure as it goes along. Good-night.” 

And off he went. He did not even shake hands! 

I never before sat up a whole night. What 
dreary work itis! I thought of you and the tots 
in Shanghai, the whole world between us; of 
papa’s journey, and of Will Spence—whom I had 
supposed a word, a look, would bring to my side— 
going, leaving me with a dying woman, and the 
assurance that I should do very well. 

I assure you I pinched my fingers to make sure 
it was I. Once I got up and bolted the door, im- 
agining I heard a stealthy footstep outside. I 
never felt so desolate in all my life before. 

Towards sunrise I suppose it was, I fell asleep 
and waked to a sense of warmth and comfort; for 
little Mary had mended the fire, and was making 
me acup oftea. Mammy lay quiet, but looked 
very badly. I lingered until Esther came in, 
brisk and efficient, and sent me home to bed, bid- 
ding me to “eat a plenty.” 

So here I am, dined and rested, and giving you 
my daily record. Good-night. 


Next Day.—Dear Edith, I seem to have quite 
a fund of facts to add to my collection. I went 
to mammy’s and found that Esther had made all 
neat and comfortable; but even my unaccustomed 
eyes saw a great change in the sleeping face which 
lay so peacefully on the pillow. 

Mamy said Dr. Spence had been there twice, 
and that Esther had been so nice and had given 
| her a kitten. 

I spoke to mammy but with no response—only 
a little stir and flickerat my voice. She swallowed 
with difficulty, and it seemed most merciful to 
leave her in peace. 

I trimmed the lamp and the fire, and spread a 
couch for Mary, and we settled down for another 
long watch. Once I went to the door and looked 
out into the night. A little rising moon looked 
most lovely and cast the sweetest shadows. I 
stood there some time consoling myself with the 
beauty of the scene. Mother Nature is always the 
best cure for sad hearts. 

Finally I roused myself with a start, hurried in 
and double-locked the door, for I fancied one 
shadow moved in a queer way, and that an odd 
echo came to a deep sigh which I gave. I am 
such a goose! 

I am afraid the noise roused mammy to suffer- 
ing. She began to toss her arms and groan. I 
tried to give her the drops, but she clenched her 
teeth and I could not force the spoon between 
them. I ran and called Mamy, told her to go for 
the doctor, and then rushed back to mammy, 








and very soon little flames licked around and the | 





have been a bit of a “walnut tree,” for the casti- | who looked dreadfully, and began to gasp for 


breath. 

I called again for Mary, and lo, she was fast 
asleep, hugging her kitten! I fairly pulled her off 
the sofa and put on her hat, but she was dazed 
with drowsiness, and began to cry. 

Desperate at last, I threw my shawl over my 
head, and began to run in the direction of the 
doctor’s office. Steps followed me, I was sure. 
They gained upon me, and just as I was ready to 
faint with fear, I came to myself enough to recog- 
nize Will’s voice, and presently I felt his strong, 
protecting hand on my arm. 

‘““Were you going for me?” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” I cried, sobbing and cling- 
ingtohim. “Mammy is suffering so dreadfully. 
Do make haste!” 

But he made me walk slowly until I recovered 
my breath, and by that time we had reached the 


door. Mammy was sinking fast, but quite con- 
scious.. I bent over and kissed her, and she 
smiled. 


I told her I would take care of Mamy, and I 
gave her your love, Edith, and sent mine to dear 
mamma, for I felt that in another hour she would 
close her eyes to all things here, and who knows 
how soon she might open them in the happy land 
of rest, which her faithful soul had longed and 
lived for. 

She said, “You will be lonely, dear.” 

“Yes, nursey ; very lonely.” 

“Dearie, forgive your father if he brings home 
another wife. It’s natural; and yourown mamma 
would like to see him happy.” 

“Yes, nursey.” 

“Tl tell her, dear, what a good child you have 
been to me all these years, and how you stayed 
by me to the last.” 

“Do, nursey ; it will please her.” 

“And who will take care of you, my bairn ?” 
said mammy, in a feeble, wandering way, looking 
vaguely round, as if others were there. 

Will stepped up to the bed. 

“Dear Mrs. Winter,” he said, “I will take care 
of Gertrude, if she will let me. If I can help it, 
she shall never be lonely or sad. Tell her so.” 

“He is a good man, dearie.” 

I believed it. Iturned to him for help in the 
terror which swept over me as I saw a swift gray 
shadow pass over mammy’s face. Then two long 
sighs, and her eyes closed. 

“O Will!” 

“Yes, Gertrude; mammy has gone.” 

“O Will!” 

His arm was around me, my head was on his 
breast (Edith, I am only relating facts). 

“Dearest, she is at rest. Life has opened to her, 
though death lies here. Gertrude, my life! 
me one word. Don’t send me away again.” 

“O Will, don’t leave me! I never saw death 
before; and I have felt so desolate and helpless 
alone here.” 

My dear sister, how can I write any more with- 
out leaving the domain of facts? Feelings are be- 
ginning to assert their sway to such an extent that 
I shall have to give it up. Perhaps, if you will 
kindly recall your own experience, and what John 
said, and what you did, you will not have to ask 
me what I felt or thought. 

I can only say that when papa came back two 
days later, with a splendid pair of grays, and an 
air of guilty happiness and latent rejuvenation, he 
brought a little note from Cousin Charity to the 
effect that unless I could truly say I was glad, and 
truly welcome her, she would never, never con- 
sent. ° 

How heartily and promptly I gave my blessing, 
and joined these long-severed threads, you may 
imagine! No anxiety as to papa’s welfare and 
happiness need come to mar my heaven of joy. 

Mammy is buried, and Mamy, installed as my 
little maid, sits in the dressing-room. She cries a 
good deal, but takes great care that no tear shall 
fall to mar the freshness of her new black frock. 

Good-by. What a heavy postage I shall have 
to pay for this bare record of tacts! What would 
it have been if I had told you of my feelings ? 

See eae 
BLUNDER OF ARTISTS. 

The singular error into which ancient and mod- 
ern artists have fallen, in treating of the subject 
of Hagar and Ishmael, is thus exposed by a writ- 
er on art: 

“It has been customary to represent the latter 
as a young child of eight or ten, or younger still. 
But a reference to the chapters preceding the one 
in which the narrative occurs will show the impos- 
sibility of this. 

“Ishmael was thirteen when the whole house 
hold were circumcised, a year before Isaac’s birth. 
The feast on the occasion of the latter’s wedding, 
which led to the banishment of the “bond woman 
and her son,” could not have taken place till two 
years later still; in the East the weaning of a child 
is never earlier than this, and often later. 

“Taking the earliest possible reckoning, there- 
fore, Ishmael could not have been less than six- 
teen at the time he was sent away from home 


Give 





And this removes much of the impression of 


harshness in the sentence which might dwell on 
the mind of one who supposed the banished son to 
be a little child. 

“He was old enough to seek his fortune, and 
also to make it probable that his mockery of his 
young brother was not the mere heedless sauci- 
ness of a child, but the ebullition of bitter hostili- 
ty in an ambitious and high-tempered youth, de- 
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termined, most likely, to seize the first opportunity 
of claiming what he would regard as the right of 
seniority.” 


~~ 
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PRAISE AND CHARITY. 


More rich than autumn’s robe of leaves 
Should be the garments of our praise: 
And ampler than her ample sheaves 
The charities that crown our days 
HARRIET M. KIMBALL. 
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For the Companion. 


THREE BOYS WHOM I ONCE KNEW. 
In THREE NuMBERS.—No. II. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


Pond Lilies! Beautiful White Water Lilies! 
(nympha odorata.) Can be raised by all in tubs or artifi- 
cial ponds. Perfect roots sent by express, securely in- 
closed in glass jars hermetically" sealed, together with 
a portion of the native pond mud. Padded to prevent 
breakage. Every root warranted to live and bloom. 

Price, $1.50 per root-jar. 

Address, ctc., ete., etc. 

The above advertisement appeared in various news- 
papers one spring some years ago, and once or twice, I 
think, in the Companion. It announced another of the 
many enterprises and schemes resorted to by my tbree 
student-friends, Vet, Ed and Win, to pay their way at 
school and in college. 

After the destruction of their Grand Caravan at the 
Fair, the boys, having now some three hundred dollars 
which they had saved, attended school at the G 
Academy for two months, going on with algebra and 
geometry. That winter they also took up natural phil- 
osophy and began Latin. 

One hundred dollars of their money had been, by 
mutual agreement, laid aside against the time when 
they should enter college. A new suit of clothes for 
each for winter wear, with other things which they must 
have, drew largely upon their remaining stock of money, 
and by February they were “short” again. To replen- 
ish their funds, they now set off for the Aroostook 
woods once more, with the bold project of capturing a 
pair of large male moose. 

These they proposed’ to break to harness, and in a 
fanciful cart to start down across the country with 
them, for exhibition on the streets of Boston or New 
York, in the hope that they could sell them for a large 
sum. 

The snow was then from four to five feet deep in the 
woods in northern Maine, and the moose were in their 








winter ‘tyards” in the most secluded tracts of forest. 
With all aus skill and patience, they were unable for ! 
a month or more to capture even one moose. For | 
though they discovered two yards, the wary animals 
made good their escape. | 

Between Chamberlain and Umbazooksous Lakes, on | 
what is known as the “‘carry,” or “divide,” there is a | 
small circular lake, some two miles in diameter, called 
Mud Pond, where, in the season for them, could always | | 
be found thousands of white water-lilies. 

Ed, Vet and Win bad often admired the lilies in that | 
pond, and now, failing of their first scheme, they hit | 
upon the idea of taking lily roots from the muddy bot- | 
tom of the pond and selling them by advertisement. 

The first of May, therefore, saw them busily ‘‘claw- 
ing up” lily bulbs out of the bottom of Mud Pond, 
with long-handled rakes which had ‘60-penny” spikes 
for teeth. The roots were sent to their customers from 
Suncook, fifteen miles below. 

They used common fruit cans which cost fifteen cents 
apiece for packing; and the other expenses, for pad- 
ding, etc., were ten cents per can, leaving them not far 
from one dollar and twenty-five ceuts per can for their 
labor. 

Ed told the writer that they filled upwards of two 
hundred orders that came from only fifty dollars’ worth 
of advertising; also that orders continued to come and 
had to be returned long after they had gone out of the 
business. 

And curiously enough, while dredging up lily-roots, 
they captured a moose. 

Their camp was upon what is known as ‘‘*Mud-pond 
stream carry.’’ Going out on the shore of the pond 
early one morning, in advance of the other two boys, 
Win saw a moose about a mile off, standing in the edge 
of the pond feeding. 

The moose, too, was getting up lily-roots, only his 
dredging was for food. The wind, luckily, was from 
him. 

Win ran back and roused out Ed and Vet. Keeping 
in the cover of the thick spruce woods, they then all 
crept round in the creature’s rear, when they suddenly 
rushed towards the shore with loud yells. Panic-strick- 
en, the moose plunged farther into the pond, and as 
they had foreseen, was soon mired up to his back in 
mud and water. 

Vet ran for their bateau, in which he crossed over to 
where the moose lay. First they ‘‘fettered” and 
“clogged” him with lines and two logs, then set to 
work to get him out of the pond, a job which occupied 
them all the forenoon. 

It was a three-year-old male. Having secured him in 
a strong pen, they at once began his “education ;” and 
I have no doubt the poor beast was abundantly sorry 
that he was ever a moose. 

But earlier even than this, they had still another 
scheme on foot. In fact, they were as full of projects 
in those days as a poppy-head is of seeds. 

Ed had trapped the pine marten for a number of win- 
ters, and had become well acquainted with the habits 
of this lovely little animal. I refer, of course, to the 
species known as the American sable, pine marten, or 
“sweet marten,” this latter term being sometimes used 
to distinguish it from the other and more musky-smell- 
ing mustelidas. The boys had got the idea that mar- 
tens, tamed and nut in cages, might sell well in the cit- 
ies for pets. 

Somewhere in the woods, to the northeast of Sun- 
cook, they had built a marten preserve that spring; a 
log pen, near a hundred and fifty feet long, by forty 
feet wide, they told me, witha spring of water inside. 
I think they said it was roofed over with poles, two 
inches apart. They were five days at work on it. 

Knowing the times and seasons of these animals, they 
set “box-drop” traps in April, that spring, and caught 
seventeen alive, nine of which proved to be females. 

Only the females were put in their preserve; and for 
their accommodation the boys carried in numerous hol. 
low logs and also built little dens of flat stones. Hares 


and red squirrels were shot and snared to serye as food ' 








for them. One of the boys generally made a trip to the | wrought out in front to resemble a bear’s face, nose 


pen once a day or once in two days, at farthest. 

By the last of May that pen must have offered a most 
interesting spectacle, for a naturalist, at least. For the 
little marten mothers then had, all together, forty-three 
kits; some of them having produced as many as seven. 

By July the pretty little creatures were a third grown 
and full of frolic, racing and playing from one end of 
the preserve to the other. Nine of them died, however, 
during the season. 

Meantime our young showmen had not given up the 
idea of capturing another moose, to match the one they 
had “‘mired” in Mud Pond. As soon as they finished 
filling their lily-root orders, they started out to set 
strong ‘‘jerk-up” snares, at various points, throughout 
the wilderness (for they made little of going thirty or 
forty miles), wherever they could find a ‘‘moose road.” 

In the latter part of June they entrapped a cow 
moose, near Baker Lake, on the Woolastook River, 
which had with her a suckling calf. But neither of 
these being fit to match with the three-years-old male, 
I am glad to say that they set them both at liberty. 

With their best endeavors, they failed to make up 
their span, and by the middle of September gave it up 
and built a camp near their marten preserve. 

During the rest of the fall they 
trapped in the woods to the north- 
west of Mount Katahdin marten, 
mink, lynx and bears; and they 
captured two yearling caribou, in a 
slough near Webster Lake. These 
they had hopes of training for a 
span, but found them, unlike the 
moose, utterly intractable. 

From their martens in the pen 
they were sure of two dollars and 
a half per skin, but hoped to re- 
alize ten dollars apiece for them 
tamed and in cages. 

How amidst so many branches 
of business, they found time to 
study, is a mystery to me; yet 





| 





and mouth. Even their slceves and mittens were 
bruin’s paws, with the claws on them. 

If only they had started a few days earlier and had 
gone boldly on to Boston or New York, they might 
have made the “hit” of the season, driving on the 
streets, and have sold their martens at once. Smaller 
cities and towns, like Augusta, Gardiner, Hallowell, 
Lewiston, Bath, and even Portland, offer a less promis- 
ing field for such an enterprise. 

But even as it was—-bursting forth from the north- 
land forest in such a costume and with such pets for 





| the three ‘‘jolly bears” 
sale, they attracted plenty of attention and made things | present. 


When our three “jolly bears” 
down the aisle to the tree, there 
burst of laughter and applause. No one knew them, 
but everybody hailed them. It was voted that they 
should “read off” the presents from the tree; acompli- 
mentary duty which they instantly accepted and per- 
formed amidst great laughter. 

Not to lose so good an occasion for trade, Ed and Vet 
then brought in two cages of martens, which they con- 
trived to sell at seven dollars each. 


strode in and walked 
was a tremendous out 


Still another was 


| bought by four young men, for a present to her whom 


lively on the road. Each boy hada horn; and Vet had | 


a fife with which he enlivened the route. 
“Didn't folks we met stare?” Ed said. 
scared. Some hurrahed and chaffed us. 


“Some were 
On we went. 


‘Draco,’ (the moose) was all for bowsing ahead. The | | the church, fi 
When we got to a village, | 


bells kept him nerved up. 





should judge the prettiest girl 
This necessitated a very careful canvass of the audi 
ence, on the part of the *‘bears,’”’ which resulted in a 
vast deal of merriment and not a little screaming. 
It was past ten o'clock when the boys got away from 
fairly loaded down with candy bags. 
On the seventh day of their expedition, a bull-dog at 


or town of any size, we would drive through, blowing | tacked Draco, while the boys were in a store, causing 


our horns, fifing and shouting,— 
***Martens! Christmas Martens! 
Pets!’ 


“Then we would pull up at the shops and taverns; | among them and broke it. 
and in a moment a crowd would collect.” 





































during the fall they read Mythology and Roman His- 
tory in their Latin Reader, and committed to memory 
the most of their Natural Philosophy. 

They made twenty cages, which must have been a 
long job, for they got them up rather fancifully, the 
bottoms and tops red, and the white ash bars stained 


blue. Each of the cages was four fect long by three in 
width and two in height. 

In these they put twenty of the handsomest of their 
young martens, which they had handled somewhat. 
They named them all and painted the names on their 
cages. There was “Quirk,” “Skit,” “Balsam,” “Dib,” 
“Twitter,” “Snifkins,” ‘Dart,’ ‘Skeet,” ‘Beed,” 
‘*Mouse,”’ “Mosquito,” “Teaser,” etc. 

“They were beauties!” Vet says; and I can well im- 
agine it, their pelage, as the cold weather came on, 
glistening, orange-brown on the backs and sides, deep 
orange underneath, with those pretty brush tails, grace- 
fully curving necks and archly poised heads. 

The boys conjectured that Christmas and New Year’s 
would be a good time to sell their marten pets, and 
that to enter into the spirit of the winter holidays sea- 
son after the most approved Kriss Kringle, St. Nicholas, 
Santa Claus fashion, would add zest to the business—as 
well as fun. 

This new project—working in their minds through 
October and November up to the time they finished 
their season’s trapping—resulted in one of the oddest 
Christmas turnouts that ever entered the streets of a 
town. 

On or about the 22nd of December, there might have 
been seen emerging from the old Suncook tote-road an 
equipage which would have realized any youngster’s 
wildest dream of a Yule night in the North. 

It was a moose, with branching antlers, strung with 
bells and gay bits of colored flannel, interwoven with 
evergreen,—as was also a high bow, or arch, over his 
back,—harnessed to a very high-posted sled, or rude 
wooden sleigh, on which was set a long, high rack, or 
crate, studded and waving all over with fir boughs, and 
even small trees. 

Within this rack were piled twenty marten cages— 
for sale, while on the high seat in front, driving the 
moose, sat three bears /—at least, everybody took them 
for bears at first sight. 

But in reality, the three bears were our three lively 
young woodsmen, dressed up, from top to toe, in the 
skins of bears which they had trapped. Their caps 
were the skins of the bears’ beads, ears and all, 











But they sold only now 
and then one, and soon had | 
to put the price down to 
six dollars, They had no 
end of fun, however. 
“Coming along to 

school-house, the 
forenoon,” Vet says, 


it schoo}. 
Draco to the 


the door and stalked in. 
“The teacher—a lady— 


opened the door, she 
screamed and ran up 


sat. Grave as bears, 
we all three filed in- 


school. You might 
have heard a pin 
drop. ‘Teacher and 
scholars just simply 
stared, and turned 
pale with fear and amazement. 

“At length Ed growled out in terrible, guttural 
bass,— 

***We’re the three committee men!’ 

“At that, one chuck-headed boy grinned, seeing 
which, Ed opened his bear’s mouth at him, six inches 
wide, or more, showing the teeth which were set in two 
wooden jaws, in front of his own mouth, and you 
should have seen that boy’s face! 

“**Which are the highest mountains in the world?’ 
Ed began. 

“But here two or three little shavers began to snivel, 
and we thought we had better leave. 

* *Good-day, marm,’ growled Ed. ‘*Yourschool does 
you credit. But your pupils seem bashful.’ 

**The teacher did not say a word, but stood with her 
eyes rivetted on us. 

“Here Win had an idea. ‘Did you ever hear a bear 
sing a song?’ he squeaked, in a ludicrously thin voice. 

** ‘No,’ one boy muttered. 

“Listen, then,’ squealed Win; whereupon he struck 
an attitude and sang “The Thre 2e Black Crows,” chang- 
ing it to,— 

“There were three bears sat on one seat, 
Filly magee magaw 

And they were black as nigger 8’ feet, 
Filly magee magaw 

One of these bears says ray his mate, 

*Let’s we go out and stump the State,’ 

And they all flapped their paws and cried, 

(Here Ed and I flapped vigorously and joined chorus), 

“*Ya-haw! Ya-haw! Ya-haw!’ 

“By that time the school was ina broad laugh. 
the little ‘boo-hoos’ sat wonder-struck; and a smile 
stole into the teacher’s disturbed face. Thinking it a 
good time to depart, we bowed low and backed out. 

“As we unhitched Draco and drove off, we saw the 
whole school at the windows, and a roar of voices 
sounded within. It was some time, I fancy, before 
that poor lady got order again. Ed wanted to give her 
a sweet marten; but Win and I would not give our as- 
sent.” 

Christmas Eve was the grand time for sport, however. 
It was pleasant weather, and there was a moon, nearly 
full, rising at about nine in the evening. They were 
astir, travelling, almost the whole of that night. 

Early in the evening they came to a country church, 
where there was a ‘‘Christmas Tree,” and a large gath- 
ering of people. As they drove up, @ ery yose that 
“Old St. Nick himself’ had come, 


Even 


was just hearing a 
Mental Arithmetic | 
Class. When we 


| Soe to run away. It was near a saw-mill; and the 


Sweet Martens for | frightened animal in endeavoring to leap over some 


| pine logs lying on the ground, got one of his legs down 


| 
| 
| 


| 


second | 
“Ed | 
proposed to go in and vis- | 
So we hitched | 
fence, and | 
without knocking, opened 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| sented an unusual galaxy of eminent statesmen. 


to the back seat, 
where some boys 
fourtecn” or fifteen | 


to the teacher’s 
‘desk’ and sat 
down, facing the | 


The marten cages were 
sent flying, end over end, in all directions. 

This accident compelled them to kill their moose 
His flesh brought them forty dollars in the Portland 
market; whereas they had hoped to sell him for two 
hundred. 

They had sold seventeen martens for one hundred 
and nineteen dollars. The other three they gave 
away, rather than kill the pretty creatures for their 
skins. 

Their peltries from trapping, which they had brought 
along with them out of the woods, sold in Portland for 
rising one hundred and seventy dollars. 

Altogether they had realized that season from all 
their schemes five hundred and fifty dollars. They 
were confident — sc much had their projects taught 
them—that they could do the same thing over again and 
clear a thousand. But before another year they 
embarked in a far different enterprise. 


had 


+e 
THE’  WIDOW’'S MITE. 


A widow—she had only one! 
A puny and deerepit son; 
ut, day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and w oy — small, 
A loving child, he was her al 
The widow's mite. 


The widow's mite—ay, so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor comp lain’d 
‘Lho’ friends were fewer: 

And while she toil’d for daily fare, 
A little eruteh upon the stair 

Was music to her. 


I saw her then,—and now I see 
That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
Has sorrowed much: 
She has, HE gave it tenderly 
Much faith: and, carefully laid by, 
little crutch. Locker, 
4+ 


For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


John C,. Calhoun, 


Thirty years ago, when, as a boy, I used to visit, with 
eager interest, the United States Senate, that body pre- 
The 
three greatest men who have ever appeared in Ameri- 
can politics—Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and John 
C. Calhoun—then had seats in it; while among other 
celebrities, I was in the habit of seeing and hearing 
Thomas H, Benton, William H. Seward, John C. Fre- 
mont, James M. Mason, A. P. Butler, and other Sena- 
tors, then noted, but who are now well-nigh forgotten. 

Of course, my boyish cyes were most attracted by the 
three intellectual giants of the body, who towered, in 
genius, far above all others, but of whom it would be 


| hard to say which was the greatest. 





I shall never forget Webster, with his enormous fore- 
head, deep sunken eyes, swarthy features, and rotund, 
erect form, arrayed in the famous blue coat and shin- 
ing brass buttons, as he slowly made his way to his 
seat in the centre of the left section of the chamber; 
nor the tall, spare figure and smiling countenance of 
Clay, as he sat in the end chair in the rear, on the 
President’s left, and listened intently to what was going 
forward. 

But perhaps the most striking figure of the three was 
that of John C. Calhoun, Senator from South Carolina, 
then in his old age, and fast nearing the last hour of 
life. Asaschool-boy, I had learned how many high 
offices he had filled, and what a very long time he had 
been conspicuous in the public eye; and I gazed witha 
kind of awe upon one who had been a Senator nearly 
forty years before, Secretary of War thirty years before, 
and who had twice held the high post of Vice-President 
of the United States. 

No one could have looked down from the gallery upon 
the Senate, when it was in session, without being at 
once struck @y Mr. Calhoun’s extraordinary appear- 
ance. 

He sat in that section of seats on the right of the pre- 
siding officer, near the centre; the section where the 
Democratic Senators always sat. It may be mentioned 
that Mr. Calhoun’s seat was the one afterwards occu- 
pied by Jefferson Davis. 

The first thing noticed about Mr. Calhoun was the 
long, old-fashioned, dark blue cloak that he wore, which 
swept from his shoulders quite to the floor, and in 
which he always appeared. Then one was struck by 
his immense head of thick snow-white hair, which 
feathered in a mass high up from his forehead, and fell 
in dense clusters on his shoulders, looking almost as if 
it was a wig of the olden time. 

His broad, square forehead was ashy pale. His large, 
lustrous gray eyes gleamed from out of deep cavernous 
sockets, shaded by heavy gray eyebrows, and gleamed 
with a brightness which gave his features a stern and 
even fierce expression. He had a large, prominent 
chin and jaw, which gave an impression of great firm- 
ness of character; while his chin was fringed with a 
short thick white beard. His cheeks were sunken in, 
and of a deathly pallid hue, and thus his stern features 
were brought into greater prominence. His form was 
bent and gaunt; and he seemed grim and ghostly as 
seen from the gallery. 

At the time I first saw him, he was too feeble to make 
many speeches; and the few times that I heard him 
briefly address the Senate, it was in a weak voice, and 
with evident difficulty. He was, indeed, but the shadow 
of what he had once been, 
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It was not long after that he made his last | ly pure and upright private character. 
specch in the Senate, or rather, went to the Sen- | 


ate to speak, and finding himself unable to do so, 
asked another Senator to read his speech for him. 
He was too weak now to walk alone. It had been 
some weeks since he had made his appearance 
there, and he came in leaning heavily on the 
shoulders of Senators Butler and Mason. 
When the time came for him to occupy the 
floor, he tottered to his feet, holding on to his 
desk with nervous grasp. His great, fierce eyes 
shone with unusual brightness; his thick hair 
was brushed high from the white 
forehead; his face deadly 
pale. 


was 


The galleries 
crowded to suffoca- 
tion, for it was known 
that he intended to 
speak against the admission of Cal- 
ifornia as a State. In a few feebly 
uttered he asked that his 
speech might be read for him by 
Senator Mason; then sank, breathless and white, 
back into his armehair. 

It was the last time but one that his voice was 
heard within those walls. 

In.spite of these sharp political differences, Dan- 
icl Webster and John C. Calhoun were, in the 
later years of their lives, warm and intimate 
friends, and their last appearance together in the 
Senate Chamber was a touching exhibition of that 
friendship. 

Daniel Webster was on the point of making one 
of the greatest speeches of his life; and not only 
in Washington, but throughout the country, this 
speech was awaited with the greatest eagerness 
and anxiety. It was what has since been known 
as his “7th of March speech.” 

A few days before the 7th of March (1850), Mr. 
Webster went to pay a visit to Mr. Calhoun, who 
lay stretched on his bed of illness. They talked 
about the speech Mr. Webster was about to deliv- 
er, and Mr. Calhoun expressed an eager desire to 
hear it. 

“I hope you will be well enough to do so,” said 
Webster. 

“Alas!” replied Mr. Calhoun, “I fear that I 
shall never enter the Senate Chamber.” 

The morning of the 7th of March came. The 
Senate Chamber was fairly crowded, and the gal- 
leries were overflowing, while hundreds who could 
not get in crowded the rotunda and galleries. Mr. 
Webster took his place at one of the desks in front 
of the Vice-President’s chair, so that his back was 
turned to a large section of the Chamber, and, at 
the proper time, arose, amid a breathless silence, 
and with form erect and in his deep, sonorous 
voice, began his address. 

He had not been speaking long, when a tall, 
gaunt figure, wrapped in a long blue cloak, slowly 
tottered along the lobby in the rear of the Cham- 
ber, and advanced to one of the vacant seats, into 
which he sank as if completely exhausted. Mr. 
Webster's face was turned the other way, so that 
he did not see the new-comer. 

It was Calhoun, who had risen from his bed and 
crept to the Senate, so anxious was he to hear his 
great friend. 

Mr. Webster at last came to a part of his speech 
in which he had occasion to refer to Calhoun; and 
in doing so, he spoke of him as “the eminent Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, who, I deeply regret, is 
prevented by illness from being in his seat to- 
day.” 

Calhoun made a nervous movement, as if to 
rise in his chair and catch Webster's eye; but he 
was too feeble for the effort, and sank back ex- 
hausted. Webster continued speaking, still un- 
conscious of Calhoun's presence, and at last came 
to a part of his speech where he had again to al- 
Inde to the great South Carolinian, “that distin- 
guished statesman, who unhappily was not pres- 
ent.” 

Once more the gaunt figure struggled to rise. 
Leaning heavily on his desk, he managed to raise 
himself half way up. His eyes were fastened on 
Webster; and in a hoarse and hollow voice, which 


were 


words, 


yet was heard all over the Chamber, he ex- 
claimed,— 
“The Senator from South Carolina is in his 


seat!” 

Webster started and looked in the direction 
from which the voice came; and perceived, with 
visible emotion, that his friend had actually got 
up from a bed of death to listen to his eloquence. 

Very soon after, Calhoun lay dead in the same 
Senate Chamber, his long and stirring career fin- 
ished at last. 

Calhoun was in many respects one of the great- 
est men this country has produced; and one of 
his chief claims to remembrance was his sjngular- 





No breath 
or suspicion of corruption or trickery ever clouded 
his reputation. 

He sincerely believed in the principles he so 
earnestly advocated, and acted according as his 














conscience prompted him. His habits were regu- 
lar and temperate. He never yiclded to the many 
temptations that continually surround men in 
public life, but maintained a moral and honorable 
fame from first to last. To those who won his 
confidence and friendship, he was true as steel. 
Such praise can, unhappily, be awarded to but few 


of the great men of the earth. Gro. M. Towzez. 


+e = 
LIFE. 
Life is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand; 

will soon be dark; 
Aye! mind thine own aim, and 

God speed the mark! 

R. W. EMERSON. 
+e ~ = 
THE DAY OF THE DEAD. 

On the second of November, each year, a curi- 
ous and interesting celebration takes place in 
many of the cities and towns of continental Eu- 
rope. 

The day is called “Le Jour des Morts,” or, the 
“Day of the Dead.” In England it is known as 
“All Souls’ Day.” It is always a holiday in Par- 
is, Vienna, and many other places; though in 
some localities, it is scarcely observedat all. The 
“Jour des Morts’’ is employed by the people in 
visiting and decorating the graves of their dead. 
It thus has the same significance as our custom on 
“Decoration Day,” only it is more universal in its 
usages. 

Offices and shops are closed. Early in the au- 
tumn morning people of all ages and conditions of 
life throng the streets, on their way to the various 
cemeteries. They carry in their hands bouquets 
and evergreen, and wreaths, with which to deck 
the graves of friends and relatives; and as, at that 
period of the year, the verdancy and foliage of 
summer has not, on the continent, wholly de- 
parted, the cemeteries, on the ‘Jour des Morts,” 
present a very picturesque and almost gay appear- 
ance. 

Many of the women, after depositing their floral 
tributes on the last resting-place of their beloved 
dead, repair from the cemeteries to the churches, 
where they prostrate themselves before the altars 
and remain, the rest of the day, on their knees in 
constant prayer for the souls of the departed. 

There are some who, having no special loss of 
their own to deplore and commemorate, celebrate 
the “Jour des Morts” in another fashion. They 
meet with others who, like themselves, have not 
recently lost friends, and repair in groups or pro- 
cessions to the cemeteries to pay respect to dead 
celebrities. 


Politicians go to place immortelles on thetombs | 


of departed statesmen and orators, who represent- 
ed the creed or the cause of those who now go to 
pay this tribute. Artists, journalists, and men of 
letters gather around the graves of deceased mas- 
ters in their fields of labor. Old soldiers shed a 
tear to the memory of their past chiefs, who once 
led them gallantly in war. 

It is worth remarking that, in spite of its sober 
significance, the “Jour des Morts” is by no means 
—at least in France—a doleful or dismal occasion 
to those who celebrate it. The people go to the 
cemetery with decorous, but by no means with sad 
and downcast countenances. No bells are tolled; 
no solemn dirges sung. 

The dead are honored by the gift of bright-col- 
ored flowers, the sweetest gifts of mother earth; 
emblems of joyful hope, rather than of despair. 
The French are remarkable for the cheerful view 
they take of death. As has been well said of 
them, “They look upon life as a pleasant pilgrim- 


Jage, and on death as a kindly shadow. They 
neither complain of the one, nor dread the other. 
They may be frivolous, but they are not forget- 
| ful.” 

In Vienna, the ‘‘Jour des Morts” is a more som- 
bre festival than in Paris. The great, gay capital 
of the Austrians becomes a vast mourning house. 

| Not only the shops, but the houses, are closed be- 
| hind their shutters. All amusements are sus- 
| pended; and solemn knells from the towers of 
| cathedrals and churches fall upon the ear. 

| At the cemeteries, a sort of weird illumination 
|takes place. Each tomb contains some small 
i lamps, which are lighted by the relatives; and the 
| effect is much more strange than cheerful. 

Such a custom cannot but have a softening and 
improving influence upon the busy masses of man- 
kind. It withdraws men and womenand children 

|from the engrossing pursuits of the world, and 
leads them to think of the future, and of the spir- 
itual relations of their life. . 
If our own “Decoration Day,” which is now 
| confined to honors paid to departed soldiers, could 
be broadened so as to include the tributes of the 
universal grief and affection of tlhe people, it would 
bring one more sweet and ennobling influence into 
| all our lives. 
| a oor 
WINTER. 
| I look on the barren meadow: 
Was it ever heaped with hay? 
Did it hide the grassy cottage 
Where the skylark’s children lay? 
I look on the desolate garden, 
Is it true the rose was there? 


And the woodbine’s musky blossoms, 
And the hyacinth’s purple hair! 

I look on my heart, and marvel 

f Love were ever its own, 

If the spring of promise brightened, 
And the summer of passion shone? 

Is the stem of bliss but withered. 
And the root survives the blast? 

Are the seeds of the future sleeping 
Under the leaves of the past? 

Ah, yes! for a thousand Aprils, 
The frozen germs shall grow, 

And the dews of a thousand summers 
Wait in the warmth of the snow! 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 


o.oo 
ONE THOUSAND MILLION LETTERS. 


During the year which ended on the 30th of 
June last there were carried in the mails of the 
| United States more than one thousand million let- 
ters. As the population of the country is rather 
more than fifty millions, it follows that on the 
average of men, women and children, every per- 
son in the country sent twenty letters during the 
year and received the same number. 

The development of the modern post-office is 
one of the most remarkable features of our pres- 
ent state of civilization. The increase of its busi- 
ness gives constant surprise to all who observe it, 
and yet no person has an idea that any near limit 
can be fixed to its expansion. 

In 1860, the entire receipts of the Post-Office De- 
partment only slightly exceeded eight and a half 
million dollars. In 1870, they were nearly nine- 
teen millions. In 1881, they came very near to 
thirty-seven millions. It is not drawing very 
much upon the imagination to estimate that by 
1890 they will exceed seventy millions of dollars. 

The United States has the cheapest postal sys- 
tem in the world. It is true, the single rate for let- 
ters, three cents, is fifty per cent. more than the 
British penny rate, but the average distance which 
letters are carried in this country is more than 
twice that over which they are carried in England. 

Moreover, in all other rates, the charge in this 
country is as low as that of Great Britain, and in 
some it is lower. The great newspaper mails 
of this country, amounting last year to almost 
forty thousand tons, are carried for two cents a 
pound, while in England each newspaper pays one 
cent, or half a penny. 

The use of postal cards was introduced here 
later than in Europe, but the number consumed 
is enormous. Last year there were more than 
three hundred millions of them sold,—three times 
as many as are annually mailed in Great Britain, 
and an average of six to every individual of our 
population. 

This fact is a strong evidence of the wish of the 
people for cheaper postage yet. The present Post- 
master General—Mr. James—is not only decidedly 
in favor of a reduction of the single rate for let- 
ters to two cents, but he believes it will be possi- 
ble in a very few years to muke that reform. The 
decrease would result in such a large addition to 
the use of the mails for correspondence, that a 
considerable part of the loss would be made up 
at once. 

Our grandfathers, the fathers of some of our 
| readers, used to pay various rates on letters, ac- 
| cording to distance over which they were sent,— 
| from eight cents upwards. Eight cents, however, 
| would not carry a letter more than forty miles. It 
was only in 1845 that five cents became the lowest 
rate. In 1851, postage was reduced to three cents 
for all distances under three thousand miles, but 
a letter to California continued to require a ten- 
cent stamp until 1863. 

With the extension of education, and with the 
growth of intercourse, the use of the post is sure 
to increase to such an extent that not two cents, 
but one cent, will be at some future time the sin- 
gle letter rate. The children of the present gener- 
ation will not be grown men and women before 
this will probably be accomplished. 

The great obstacle to such a reduction is the 
steadily increasing cost of transportation, as new 
territory in the West is settled and requires mail 
facilities, But there is a limit to expansion of this 
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kind. The growth of population in the older States 
offsets the expensive new service to some extent. 

It does this in two ways: first, by increasing 
greatly the number of letters sent, and secondiy, 
by decreasing the average distance they are to be 
carried. At present our post-office does not quite 
pay its expenses. But if it should be carefully 
administered, it will be a source of profit in two 
years from this time, and then it will be proper to 
demand a reduction of rates. 


——___—499>——___. 


A WARNING. 

It was lately brought to the notice of the authorities 
in England that hundreds of young girls of respectable 
families every year were induced to cross the channel 
to Belgium and France, by advertisements and letters 
from persons professing to be in want of governesses 
and companions. 

It was found that after leaving home, these young 
women mysteriously disappeared, and if ever heard 
from, were found to be inmates of low dance-houses, or 
worse abodes of sin in Antwerp, Berlin or Paris, 
where they were kept as prisoners. Even if set free, 
they would never face their friends again, in their utter 
degradation and ruin. 

Strangely enough, although a man can be punished 
for the larceny of a shilling, there was no law in Eng 
land which would reach the human monsters who thus 
planned the destruction, in soul and body, of innocent 
young girls. 

A special act of Parliament was required to cover the 
offence. It is hoped that this legislation, and the pub- 
licity given to the matter by the press, will put a stop 
to the traffic in England 

It is scarcely known, outside of our cities, that the 
same deceptions, though on a smaller scale, are prac- 
tised in this country. We mention it to earnestly warn 
young girls in villages and farmhouses who are read- 
ers of the Companion. 

In the papers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, advertisements are frequently inserted 
from so-called intelligence offices, offering desirable 
situations “to young women of culture and pleasing 
manners,” as copyists, companions to invalids, teach- 
ers, or confidential clerks. They sometimes state that 
but a nominal amount of work will be required, and the 
wages will be from eight to twenty dollars a week. 

Now the objects of these advertisers is first to secure 
from one to four dollars, which they exact from each 
applicant, and for which they give nothing; and next to 
draw pretty, innocent girls into a trap, from which 
death would be a happy relief. 

Girls in town are not often deceived by this trick. 
The scoundrels rely for success on the young women iu 
the country, who are anxious to better their fortunes by 
coming to the city. We assure such girls that honest 
situations, where high wages are paid, never go beg- 
ging in our large towns. The struggle for bread is too 
imminent; the number of competitors too large, espe- 
cially among women. 

For every vacant place where fair wages are paid, 
though the work may be hard, there are hundreds of 
applicants waiting. Advertisements such as we have 
described are thinly veiled traps, placed above depths 
of unspeakable crime and misery. 


—<o>—___—_ 


OLD DIARIES. 

An English paper published recently some extracts 
from an old diary, kept at odd times, from 1621 to 1676, 
by a Lincolnshire baronet, Sir John Brownlow. They 
give us some curious glimpses of the habits and customs 
of that time. 

Sir John’s income was from fifteen thousand dollars 
to twenty thousand dollars per annum. He never de- 
posited his money in bank, or invested it in any way, 
but kept his gold and silver in large chests, ready to be 
drawn upon for household expenses, the necessities of 
his spendthrift nephews, or for wedding portions for 
his nieces. 

At the time of the Great Fire of London, he carried 
thirty-six bags of coin to his country-seat for safety. 
The good knight, hearing that the king (Charles) needed 
money, carried up to court two thousand five hundred 
dollars, on a day’s notice. 

The prices of labor, food, etc., contrast oddly with 
those of our own day. The physician, for a long at- 
tendance upon Lady Brownlow, was paid two dollars; 
a clergyman’s salary, for reading pfayers twice a week 
during the year, was twenty shillings; and the school- 
master’s per annum only eighty-five dollars. 

An old account-book has lately fallen into our hands, 
which may be as interesting to Americans as that of the 
old knight. It was kept by John Linton in 1756; the 
said Linton being a Quaker living in Philadelphia. 

He appears to have been ready, like his neighbors, to 
earn his living in any occupation which offered. The 
system of mutual help and barter was universal at that 
day in the mixed community of Quakers, slaves—both 
black and white—and Indians. 

Linton by turns was plastcrer, carpenter, well-digger, 
tailor or farm-hand. His charges seem grotesquely 
small tous. An account to Israel Hunt, for instance, 
reads: 

“To making thee a cloak; 2 shillings. 

“To making a cloth gown for Patty; 3 shillings. 

“To building thee a chimney; 4 shillings. 

“To five days’ work harvesting; 6 shillings. 

“Credit to one bonnet for mother; 1 shilling. 

To make a gown for about fifty cente, and a bonnet 
for twenty, would send a shudder of herror over the 
modern milliners and modistes who manufacture gar- 
ments for John Linton’s descendants. 

—_——_<+@o——__—— 
WORMS AND THEIR WAYS. 

At the age of seventy-two, Charles Darwin, the il- 
lustrious naturalist, makes another addition to the sum 
of human knowledge. He reveals to us the important 
part played by worms in fertilizing the earth. 

He calls them Nature’s ploughmen, who are ceasc- 
lessly burrowing, mellowing, enriching the ground. 
They fill themselves full of the crude earth below the 
surface. This they slowly digest, forming a vegetable 
mould, which they deposit on the surface, thus con- 
stantly improving the quality of the soil, and gradually 
burying out of sight rocks and all other insoluble 
substances. 

For half a century Mr. Darwin has been observing 
the habits of worms, and has gradually accumulated 9 
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surprising number of facts concerning them, and their 
agency in rendering this earth of ours habitable. 

Not many avimals, he assures us, have played so im- 
portant a part in the history of the world as these low- 
ly beings which we tread so thoughtl<ssly under our 
feet. Neither the huge elephant nor the kingly lion are 
so useful to man. 

Some of our angling readers may be relieved to know 
that worms, when they are disturbed in their privacy 
by the ruthless boy, or cutin halves by the farmer’s hoe, 
do not suffer as much as their contortions would lead 
us to suppose. They are not over-sensitive. 

They have no eyes and no ears. Sense of smell they 
probably have; and it is certain that they can taste, for 
they show a decided preference for some kinds of food. 
They are fond of leaves and of some roots; but their 
favorite morsel is the onion. Inthe arrangement and 
protection of their holes, they display a limited, yet not 
inconsiderable, intelligence. 

The main object, however, of Mr. Darwin's new 
work is to show the wonderful process by which these 
creatures unceasingly digest crude earth, and even little 
pebbles, into fertile mould. In every acre of humid 
land there are from thirty-five thousand to fifty thou- 
sand worms, which employ themselves continually in 
ploughing and enriching the soil. 

Our author shows that the amount of worm “casts” 
deposited upon an acre in a year may amount in favor- 
able circumstances to as much as fourteen tons. Roman 
camps, and even cities, have probably, in long processes 
of time, been buried by them. All this is exceedingly 
wonderful and interesting. 


-—<@>—__—__—__—__ 
“DO THE MOTIONS.” 

Those who have heard Father Gavazzi, the apostle of 
the Free Church of Italy, know what an efficient aid 
pantomime is to his speech. A look anda gesture con- 
vey the orator’s thought, even before his lips have spo- 
ken it. 

Few Amcrican orators possess this art. Their ges- 
tures may be gracefulor impressive, and their counte- 
nance animated, But the face does not speak, nor do 
the hands express emotion. 

Years ago, there was one American orator who did 
speak with the “action, action, action,” which Demos- 
thenes insisted upon. William C. Preston, of South 
Carolina, was alike eloquent in speech and in gesture. 

A gentleman was once listening to Mr. Preston, and 
beside him stood a deaf man. Apparently he heard as 
distinctly as any one in the vast crowd. Tears, smiles, 
and even boisterous laughter, responded to the speak- 
cr’s utterances. 

“Who's that speaking?’ asked the deaf man of the 


| pleasant occurrence.”’ A bank-robberis a “defaulter,” 
| a very pleasant substitute for thief. 

The ancient Greeks had the same trick of scattering 
flowers over rotten carcasses. Thus the flatterers and 
parasites of King Dionysius called themselves “artists,” 

| they did their dirty work so cleverly. Robbers called 
| themselves ‘“‘exactors.” It is a wonder they had not 
| taken the name of borrowers. 

| ‘There is a danger to public morals when vices and 
crimes take to themselves smooth names. Better calla 
thief, a thief; a liar, a liar. 


~@> —- 
FRIGHTENED. 

A brave man may be pardoned for trembling when he 
feels for the first time the shock of an earthquake. 
Nothing but nerves of stcel and a heart of iron could 
resist the weakening effect of the novel sensation. The 
following anecdote exhibits the courageous “Stonewall” 
Jackson as frightened by the throes of an earthquake : 

I recollect asking Stonewall, says Governor Jackson, 
of West Virginia, who was my cousin, if he had ever 
been frightened in war. He said yes; once he had been 
considerably under a sense of fear. It was in the City 
of Mexico. 

A chest containing a large sum of money had been 
put in Lieut. Jackson’s charge, and to be perfectly se- 
cure of it, he ordered it carried to his headquarters, in 
an old abbey or convent, and lay down there alone in 
the room with it to sleep, a sentinel walking the corri- 
dor outside. 

He had been there in bed only a few minutes, and 
was getting drowsy, when he distinctly heard some- 
thing under his bed, which lifted up as if aman was 
secreted there. 

Jackson said he leaped out of bed and drew his 
sword and examined the bed and the room in vain. 
Jackson then supposed he had been possibly dreaming 





and resumed his bed. 

Just as he was thinking it was alla mistake, his bed 
lifted again, plainly and with some force. He started | 
forth a second time, sword in hand, and behold! there 
was nothing there. 


“This time,” said he, “I was scared indeed, till my 
attention was called to a shouting outside in the street, 
and then I found that it was an carthquake oa un- 
der the City of Mexico that had lifted my bed up and 
given me such apprehension.” 

ee 
GOD BLESS OUR MOTHERS. 

Shortly after the publication of the letters of Mrs. 
John Adams, a gentleman said to her son, John Quincy 
Adams, “I know now how to account for your wonder- 
ful success in life. I’ve just finished reading your 
mother’s letters.”” The son’s father, John Adams, 
scems from the following anecdote to have entertained 
a similar opinion as to the influence of a mother: 


John Adams and his friend John Marston dined to- 





gether on Saturdays for nearly thirteen years, their 
| chief dish being boiled codfish, the usual Saturday din- 


gentleman by bis side, just as the orator had finished ; ner of New England fifty years ago. 


one of Lis magnificent passages. 

“William C. Preston, of South Carolina,” shouted 
the gentleman. 

“Well, well,’ said the deaf man, “‘I can’t heara word 


le or you are saying, but don’t he do the motions splen- | 


did!” 

“Suit the action to the word,” says Hamlet, “the 
word to the action, with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” 

a 
TEA IN A SAUCEPAN. 

Fifty years ago, the use of tea was uncommon in 
France. An English gentleman says that he found it 
dificult to procure any in a French provincial town 
where he happened to be; finally he found some at a 
chemist’s shop. 

Many years before this, the chief-cook of Lord Ches- 
terfield—a Frenchman—being unwell, consulted an 
English physician in Paris. He was advised to take a 
little tea and keep quiet. 

Mons. Alexandre, on reaching home, sent for half a 
pound of tea, the whole of which he put into a stew- 
pan, with a little water. Having allowed it to simmer 
for an hour, that it might be well cooked, he began to 
eat it grounds and all, but not with much relish. 

The next day the doctor called. ‘‘Well, did you take 
your medicine?” 

“Yase, docteur.” 

‘*And did you take your tea?” 

“Yase, docteur, but I found de tea veri, veri tof.” 

“Tough?” said the doctor. 

“Ob yase, docteur, veri tof, and I did cook it my 
own self, docteur, and I have enoff of it to last me one 
month.” 

“Pray let me see it.” 

The stew-pan was produced, and the doctor was as- 
tonished to see how much ‘‘tea” his patient had man- 
aged to swallow. 


—— 


THE FIXER FIXED. 

About fifty years ago, a dissipated youth, in college, 
was quietly placed under the guardianship of the Rev. 
Mr. Dash, afterwards an honored pastor in Boston. 
The supervisor was a genial man, and by his good- 
humor usually succeeded in holding his ward in check. 
But one day the young man boldly said to him,— 

“I’m going to have a spree to-night, and shall go to 
the cily’—which was about two miles distant. 

“But what will you do with T——?” naming the tu- 
tor whose recitations he was expected to attend in the 
morning—a man noted for his sternness. 

“Oh,” replied the young man, “I’ll fix him! I’m go- 
ing to the steward, to tell him that I’m very nnwell and 
that he must give me some medicine—and that’ll be my 
excuse.” 

The steward gave the young fellow three large pills 
of considerable potency, and with them the would-be 
invalid went to the tutor’s room to beg a release from 
the morning exercise. The next day his guardian said 
to him, “Well, how did you succeed with Mr. T——?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “old T—— fixed me. After 
hearing what I had to say, he said, ‘Mr. Dash, you are 
very sick; you must take the medicine at once. It will 
not do to delay,’ and he insisted on my taking all the 
pills on the spot, and I was sick all night and so couldn’t 
go to the city.” 


44> 
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CALL A SPADE A SPADE. 

An euphemism—by which a rough, harsh word is 
softened into one more agreeable to the ear—is some- 
times resorted to to cover up a crime. Thus a fraud, 
an embezzlement, by which a man, a bank, or the Gov 
ernment is robbed of thousands or millions of dollars, 
is mildly termed ‘‘a financial irregularity,” py an “nn- 





Mr. Marston’s grandson, Mr. De Wolfe, of Chicago, 
says that when as a smiall boy he was presented to Mr. 
Adams, then ninety years old, he found that the an- 

| cient gentleman retained much of manly beauty and 
dignity of manner. 

Ie asked the little boy some simple questions, and 

among the rest, “Where do you go to school, my son?” 

“T answered,” says Mr. De Wolfe, “that I had never 
been to school.” 

‘“‘Apparently with some surprise, he continued, ‘But 
you know how to read?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

“**And,’ he added, ‘to spell, write, cipher, and some 
geography ?’ 

‘**Yes, sir.’ 

“Who taught you?’ 

“The reply was, ‘My mother.’ 

“He laid his wrinkled hand on my head, and in tones 
which still fill my ears, said, ‘God bless all our moth- 
| ers!?” 


- +o 
AN ERROR OF WRITERS. 

Some writers, ambitious to be authors, entertain the 
error of thinking that the editor can gratify their ambi- 
tion. To such we commend these words of Charles 
Dickens to a correspondent: 


You make an absurd, though common, mistake in 
supposing that any human creature can help you to be 
an authoress if you cannot become one in virtue of your 
own powers. I know nothing about “impenetrable 
barrier,” “outsiders” and “charmed circles.” 

I know that any one who can write what is suitable 
to the requirements of my own journal, for instance, is 
a person I am heartily glad to discover, and do not very 
often find. 

And I believe this to be no rare case in periodical lit- 
erature. I cannot undertake to advise you in the ab- 
stract, as I number my unknown correspondents by the 
hundred. 

But if you offer anything to me for insertion in All 
the Year Round, you may be sure that it will be honest- 
ly read, and that it will be judged by its own merits 
and adaptability to those pages. But I am bound to 
add that I do not regard successful fiction asa thing to 
be achieved in “leisure moments.” 

_— —+@> 

A DECAYING CITY. 
Changes in methods of business and routes of travel 
| are a great gain to the civilized world. Often, how- 
ever, they bring ruin to cities which have been the 
| centres of large commerce. Great cities in Holland 
and Italy, once the home of merchaut princes, have 
passed through this process of decay. 
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The Suez Canal saves many days to the commerce 
and travel between Europe to Asia. But it is likely 
to end the prosperity of Damascus, one of the oldest 
and most picturesque cities in the world. 


The overland trade, both European and Asiatic, has 


deserted it. ‘The value of many of its products has 
| been diminished by the competition of other countries, 
brought near a market by modern and cheaper convey- 
| ance. 

| Even the crowds of pilgrims, which used to make it 
| their point of departure or return, now choose the sea- 
| route Cea of its connections with the Suez Canal. 
Enterprising cilizens are migrating to other capitals; 
rents of stores and houses have fallen fifty per cent., 
and beggars abound where a few years ago, a beggar 
was unknown. 

—————<~<9o—___—__ 


MIMICKED. 


| A correspondent of the London Spectator tells an an- 
ecdote which exhibits a dog as a humorist and imitator : 


A friend of ours and his wife were spending a musi- 
cal evening with us, and an old, black, English terrier, 
who belonged to the house, had been in the drawing- 
room, which was upstairs. The dog had been kindly 
noticed by our friend, who was partially lame, from 
paralysis. 

On leaving the drawing-room, the dog followed him 
to the top of the staircase (we, with his wife, were 
waiting below in the hall), and with cocked tail and 
ears stood gravely watching his slow, limpid descent. 

When the invalid was nearly at the foot of the stairs, 
the dog began to follow, limping on three legs (he was 
= sound), in humorous imitation of our poor af- 

icted friend; and this assumed lameness was gravely 
kept up, till he arrived on the mat. 

It was impossible to repress a smile, though our 
politeness was at stake, and the unconsciousness of opr 
friend added fo the difficulty, "7 





Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 


THE superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Com. 


13° “A Violet from Mother's Grave” and 49 other 
penalise Sovgs, words & music entire, all for 
luc. PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. French 
e style Clock, warranted. 
IJOU CLOCK CO., Box 1728, Boston, Mass. 


REWARD OF MERIT CARDS. 4 new styles 
10 cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 
lWcents. CLINTON Bros & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
VENNOR’ ALMANAC forecasts the weather for 

1882. For sale by booksellers and news- 
dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 2oc. Can- 
vassers wanted. THE UNITED STATES NEWS COM- 
PANY, 55 Chambers St., New York. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


“Beauty Unadorned (with pimples) is 
Adorned the Most.” 
If you desire a fair complexion free from pimples, 
blotches, and eruptions, take “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery.” By druggists. 


ELEGANT Everlasting FLOWERS 
Pt and GRASSES. send $1 
for 2 sampice Winer Bouquet 


8. 
} MEST EVER OFFERED. 
Cc. W. DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Lowa. | 



































NEY DEPARTURE in Magazine Literature. 

iN DEMOREST’S MONTHLY ONLY $2 PER AN- 

NUM. The December Holiday Number of this Model 

Monthly with rare and attractive novelties, interesting 

stories, splendid illustrations aud numerous other valu- 

able features, now ready. Single pe Sees 20cents. Sold 
dress 


everywhere, or mailed post free. Ac 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East lith St., N. Y. 











Cards, Labels, 

our WN: Press $3. 

Larger Size $8. 

13 other sizes. tor business, pleas- 

ure, old or young. Everything easy 

by printed instructions. Send 2 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c. to the factory. 

Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 
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LINEN GLACE!! 
(Pronounced Glassay.) The “ne plus ultra” Starch 
Polish. So recognized by the leading Laundries, Hotela, 
and best Housekeepers in the land. It prevents all 
Sticking, Blistering or Breaking. Ask your grocer for it. 
Office, 86 Washington Street, Boston. 








and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, Xc. A profitable business for a man 
with smallcapital. Also, Lanterns tor Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free. McAllister, Mfg Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





~ RAR The Family Wash Blue. 
or 


BARLOW'S = sale by —- ‘ 
INDIGO BLUE | °° “333 XSccond'Si., Pittadetpiia, 
MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 

AND FANCY COODS. 
Goods new and useful in ever me int sta! 


m 
for Catalogue of Holiday Goods. W Ss MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 65 SUDBURY ST., BOsTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I11., 
= 2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, ; The 

“=® Little Detective, $3. Send for Price List. 
All Scales Warranted. Special terms to Dealers. 


2 TH YEAR of ‘‘Hall’s Journal of Health.”’ 
e& Monthly $2.a year; sample copy, 20cts. Address 
E. H. GIBBS & CO., 141 8th St., New York. Treats of the 
care of the health and the means of preventing disease; 
and also has excellent miscellaneous reading. 


On receipt of 25cts 
in stamps we will send 
to any address our 


Needle package a 120 Best quality assorted 
English needles, with circular of special terms to "eo 
showing them a profitable business. Address W. L. 
ROGERS, 99 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


R. PIERCE’S “PELLETS,” or sugar-coated 

granules—the original “Little Liver Pills,” (beware 
of imitations)—cure sick and bilious headache, cleanse 
the stomach and bowels, and purify the blood. To get 
genuine, see Dr. Pierce’s signature and portrait on Gov- 
ernment stamp. 25 cents per vial, by druggists. 























IU hey sel 


Pianos $125 up. §@7 Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


94 CENT BOX. Garfield’s Picture 
hl bum Quotations, 4 Tidy Patterns, 12 
terns, a Perforated Motto, and Garfield's Maxims. Al/ 
Sor 24cts. 100 Worsted Cross-stitch Patterns for 25 cts. 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. —lilustrated with 48 Pic- 
tures, in colors! 100 Album Quotations, and 12 Wor- 
sted Tatterns, all for l5c.: 6 Albuns S4c., 15 for $1. 











Pocket Camere! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR- BYMAILIS CENTS EXTRA. 
Socientific and anotructine 

: ohsens 
face pant Ae ema 
vom An mobovies cofere. 
SOLD BY OPTICIANS& TOY DEALERS-WHOLESALE DEPOT : 
Meakrw Kanoverk Ca, SA MardonFane U4, 


























‘CATHOM 
| SHL NI ISda GHL 


WE will send 40 Pieces Words and 

Music including the vocal gems from 

the Comic Operas of OLIVETTE, 

THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
* TAYLOR, now all the rage every- 
where, together with Volkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 
efc.,andall for 20cts. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Postage 
stamps taken. 100 sclections tor AutographAlbums, 5 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


NOSUIT? 

PRICE $20. 3817 
This N.Y.Singer Sewing Machine is 

the best ever made — sews fast, runs 
easy, very haudsome, quiet, durable, 
simple, convenient, and powerful. 
Warranted S years. Sent anywhere on 
. yf it pleases. 


=== | HAND OR MACHINE 
| G 









® davs_ trial. Pa 

4,000,000 of this model machine 
have been sold, Ask for circulars and 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs, No 
Thousands do every year, and thank us 
Cut this 


— 
risk to try us. y) 
for the 810 to 880 saved in buying direct. 
out, and when you or a frieud need a Sewing Machine be 
6ure to address Gzo.Payne & Co., 47 Third Av.,Chicago, IL 





Send 3c, stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


OUR GREAT OFFER 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


On receipt of $3.09 we willrenew your subscription to 
the COMPANION for one year, and will send to you, post- 
age paid by us, either one of the three 


ZIGZAG BOOEFS. 





This cut shows the design of the cover to one of these 
famous books. 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


A trip across the Ocean without sea-sickness. A 
visit to foreign lands without expense. 

A look at old Ruins and learning their story 
while sitting in one’s own home. 

Becoming familiar with the Religion, Hab- 
its ‘and Industries of other nations while in the pro- 
tection of one’s own family. 

Studying the Past and Present History of the 
world, in a story as thrilling as the most fascinating 
novel. 

These Books are s0 much loved that already nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold. 


WHAT THE THREE ZIGZA6 BOOKS CONTAIN. 


146 Full-Page Engravings, 
91 Half-Page Engravings, 
195 Smaller Engravings, 
Nearly 1000 Pages Reading Matter. 


The elegant engravings convey to the mind facts in 
history in a pleasing and impressive manner. On re- 
ceipt of $309 we will send the COMPANION one year, 
and either one of these books. 

For a full description of the Contents of these books 
we refer you to page 378 of our Premium List, which was 





sent to you Oct. 27. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 


| 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


Boys and Girls, while. you are 

47 000 young learn to write well. For 25 
5 cents you can buy a book that will 

be one of the best investments you ever made. A book 
containing Rules tor Capital Letters, Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, Polite Fornis for Letter Writing, Easy Spelling 
Book of 25,000 Words, 20,000 Synonyms, 2,000 Similar 
Words, Latin and French Phrases, all arranged with 
a handy reference index. Sent by mail. Price, paper 
covers, 25cts. Cloth, 50cts. S$ ’x ll. Agents want- 
ed everywhere. L. H. 2RS. Maiden Lane, P. O. 
Box 4,360, New York. Every lady, gentleman, home and 
office should have it. 3,000 testimonials from teachers and 
writers, Stamps received. 






Refer to any bank in N. Y. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send ref for our New 
Illus. Cata oRue. 1881-82, 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This oy title belongs to a New Song Book for 
Sunday Schools, just out. Itisby Abbey & Mun- 
ger, who made a decided success in their last book, 
* WHITE ROBES,” and who, in this new compilation, 
furnish a number of the sweetest melodies ever placed 
in acollection of the kind. 160 pages, and about as many 
songs, many of them adapted to the Prayer Meeting, as 
wellas inthe Sunday School. Price 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
Boston office 43 Milk St.. Wednesday, Tliursday and Fri- 
day. His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts, 


ASTH iy A Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive Cu RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
It does not merely 



































Asthma and Dyspepsia, 


and all their attendant evils. 





surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made ectoration easy. I now sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and venimentess to 


853 Broadway, New York. 









For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
ORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton. Mass. 


“ 
Different Publications upon every 
phase of the Temperance question, from 





the one-page tract.1o the bound volume of 
1.000 pages, Send for Catalogue. NATIUNAL 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 58 Reade Street, 








New York, 
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For the Companion, 


SYDNEY LANIER. 
¢ (September 9th, 1881.) 


Life's fragile bonds united 
By fine-spun webs of breath, 

Scearee quivered ‘neath the mystic stroke— 
The unsheathed sword of death! 


O poet, preen thy pinions! 
Soar through Faith's radiant pass; 
The mists of pain fade from thy soul, 
uike frost-tilms from a glass! 


Thy worn, white body slumbers, 
Dreamless in Death’s dark keep:— 

The drawbridge crossed, thy spirit feels 
No lethargy of sleep. ... 


© Music, nother of soft sounds, 
Let not thy tongue be mute! 

For //e, through silver lips, evoked 
The language of the flute. 


And nature, though her voice is dumb, 
Through dew-draped blades of “corn,” 

Shall shed, “mid Southern fields of grain, 
Memorial tears at morn. 


While fancy, following in her wake, 
[ears o’er the world’s loud din, 
The rhythmic sobbing of the sea, 
Borne from the sands of Glynn, 


Thus, luminous in the future's light, 
May shine these pearls of song; 
Fane's archives guard her treasures well, 


She keeps them fresh and strong. .. . 
Though his hushed heart reposes, 
Hlope’s star gleams o'er decay; 
God's finger sealed the singer’s lips, 
Christ's mercy clothes his clay. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


——__—_+@—_—__— 





For the Companion. 
FAITHFUL. 

It is rare to find eminent piety at the bar, or in 
public life. It is refreshing, therefore, to read the 
biography of Theodore Frelinghuysen, one of the 
great lawyers of New Jersey, and a distinguished 
senator in the days of Clay and Webster and Cal- 
houn. He was a candidate for the vice-presidency 
on the same ticket with Henry Clay. 

He came of good stock, from the sturdy Dutch- 
men who won Ilolland from the ocean, and sunk 
the ships and beat the armies of Philip Second of 
Spain. His great grandfather, a clergyman, emi- 
grated to this country, and trained his whole fam- 
ily for the pulpit; the tive sons becoming preach- 
ers, and the two daughters marrying ministers. 

Young Theodore had the family grit in him, bnt 
it lay dormant till stirred into life by a wise step- 
mother. He wished to take life easily, and to set- 
tle down at farming. The father had consented 
to gratify the boy’s wishes, but the mother saw 
the possibilities of the future, and when the father 
was at Washington, she packed Theodore’s trunk, 
and sent him to a fine classicalschool. Healways 
honored her memory. 

When put to study, he did his work with thor- 
oughness. In college he never failed in the class- 
and was the valedictorian of the class. 
While studying law, he became interested in the 
young men of the neighborhood, and formed a lit- 
erary society for their improvement. They loved 
their leader with a curious devotion. 

During the war with England, 1812—15, he 
formed a volunteer company of riflemen, and 
drilled them to singular perfection. When New 
York was threatened, he led a working band 
of nine hundred men, and fortified securely the 
heights ef Brooklyn. 

‘The same thoroughness marked his character as 
arecligious man. When he was the leader of the 
New Jersey bar, and a worthy associate with 
Webster and Calhoun in the Senate Chamber, his 
steadfast Christian life won universal esteem. He 
labored in the Sabbath school as teacher and su- 
perintendent, and counted this a higher honor 
than an election to the Senate. 

No social or public duties relaxed fidelity in 
private devotions; for forty years he did not 
omit even noon-day prayer. He was a uniform 
attendant at the social meetings of the church, 
and his simple and earnest words of prayer and 
remark were helpful to many a seeker after 
truth. 

What is more rare in public men, he aimed to 
win his associates at the bar and in the forum to 
a Christian life. Me watched his opportunities to 
speak to them words which might bear fruit in 
character. Several of the foremost lawyers in 
New Jersey were led by his quiet influence to ac- 
cept Christ, as he aceepted Him. Webster and 
Clay confessed their gratitude for his interest in 
their religious state, and for his words of earnest 
sympathy. His own character was stainless, and 
the beauty of his life gave force to his words. If 
Washington were filled with such statesmen, star- 
route scandals would be impossible. 


room, 


; <@~ : 
CHANGES IN WORDS. 

It is interesting to note the changes which have 
taken place inthe meaning of certain words. Some 
of these changes are 80 revolutionary as, in the case 
of the word “prevent” and “carriages,” to flatly 
contradict the original significations. Bishop 
Clark cnumerates several of these changes in the 
following paragraphs taken from the New York 
Ledger : 

“The most conspicuous of these is the verb 
‘prevent,’—to go before,—which properly meant, 
‘to go before in order to help,’ and is now used 





as indicating ‘to go betore in order to hinder.’ 
The Collect in the American Prayer Book which 
begins, ‘Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings,’ reads 


| in the English Book, ‘Prevent us.’ 





“Another striking illustration of the same sort 
of change is found in ‘The Prayer of Christ’s 
Church Militant.’ The petition in the American 
Service Book which reads, ‘We beseech thee also 
so to direct and dispose the hearts of all Christian 
rulers, that they may truly and impartially ad- 
minister Justice’-—in the English Book has the 
form—that they may truly and indifferently ad- 
minister justice-—the word ‘indifference’ former- 
ly meaning the same as impartial, or ‘not inclined 
to one more than another.’ 

“To starve once meant simply ‘to die,’ and so 
it was said that he ‘starved with cold.’ 

“The tolling of a bell is the same as the ¢edling 
of a bell; when the death of any one was thus 
announced in former times, the sex and age of the 
deceased were announced, or told, by the number 
of the strokes upon the bell, so that the play upon 
words in Hood’s well-known lines,— 


“*The parson told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell,’ 


is peculiarly apt.” 





+e 
LONDON SWINDLERS. 

American sharpers are keen-witted enough, but 
swindling in London is a fine art. The modes 
vary with circumstances, and with the ingenuity 
of the thieves. Sometimes rich and pretentious 
Americans are chosen as victims. A gent!eman 
who returned from England lately gives his expe- 
rience. He was looking for apartments one day 
on Craven Street—which is given up to lodging- 
houses—and fell in with a gentleman bent on the 
sameerrand. They happened to enter two or threc 
houses together, examining the apartments, and 
finally exchanged a smile, and word or two ex- 
pressive of disappointment. 


“It is Derby week,” said the stranger, who 
proved to be a Dane. “The best lodgings are 
— here. I shall go to Blank Street and try 
there.” 

He bowed and walked on; and the American 
followed him. 

On Blank Street they had no better luck. The 
American continued the conversation after the so- 
ciable habit of his people. The Dane was polite 
but reserved. 

As they passed from one house to another a fat, 
jovial old gentleman, the very ideal of an English 
squire, walking before them, pulled out his hand- 
kerchief from his coat-pocket and with it a purse. 

“That man dropped his purse,” said the Dane. 

“Yes. Hallo, my friend!” cried the American, 
picking it up. The country gentleman stopped, 
clapped his hands to his pockets. 

“Bless my soul! 1 am exceedingly obliged to 
you, gentlemen!” taking the purse and drawing 
out a piece of gold with a doubtful look. “No, 
no, I can’t offer you a reward! But come in and 
take a glass of wine with me; here is a little chop- 
house.” 

Our fricnds declined, but the old man was hearty 
and urgent, and they consented. He seemed to 
be a very ingenuous simple-minded old man, and 
while they sat drinking the wine, told them his 
story. 

He was up in town to receive a legacy left him 
by an eccentric uncle. The money was all to be 
paid over that week, but attached to it was a 
strange condition that he (the legatee) before re- 
ceiving it should give five thousand dollars cach 
to an American, a Dane, a German, a Frenchman 
and an Italian—for distribution among the poor 
of their respective countries. 

“My uncle had made his fortune in trading with 


these nations, and he felt he owed them a debt of 


gratitude,” said this apparently simple-hearted old 
gentleman. “I wish the matter was arranged, for 
until it is done I cannot enter ’on my own bequest. 
I know no foreigners—Bless me! Why should I 
not give two of the shares to you? You are a 
Dane and an American. You are honest men as 
I have just proved. I will bring the money here 
to-night and pay it over to you on your word of 
honor that you will distribute it among the poor 
when you return home.” 

The Dane looked puzzled and doubtful; the 
American suspicious. “What shall you require 
from us in return? You know nothing of us,” 
he asked. 

“I! Ishall require nothing. Except it might 
be better for you to bring a trifle, say twenty 
pounds or so, with you, or a check on your banker 
—simply to prove that you have a bank account 
and are not a needy man.” 

The American rose and reached the street with 
one or two hasty steps. The Dane followed him. 
“What do you think?” he whispered. “Had we 
better accept this trust ?” 

“Do you see that policeman yonder?” said the 
American. “I give you two minutes’—— 

But one was enough. The Dane disappeared 
with his confederate. 

Our traveller was told by his English friends 
that the trick was an old one, and had proved 
effective with many an unwary traveller, who, 
bringing his twenty pounds, had been speedily 
gagged and robbed by the Dane and the benevo- 
lent old countryman. 


—@o—___—_— 
WITH A GRIZZLY. 

The Wood River News says that a prospector by the 
name of H. A. Johnson came down from the mountains 
on yesterday morning’s stage, and “from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his fect” he was the worst 
patched-up and “bent” prospector theeditor had looked 
upon for many a day—in fact, he was the wreck of his 
former self. 

A News reporter interviewed him and learned that 
late last week he started out mining with his prospect- 
ing tools, and fell in with a fellow from Bonanza or 
Challis, who called himself Barber, or a similar name. 
They were passing through a little park, when a mon- 
ster grizzly bear was secn a short distance off. 

Barber wanted to take a shot with his Remington 
rifle. Johnson jumped from his horse and with a rest 
over his knee fired. The grizzly was hit and started 
for the party, when Barber straddled Johnson’s horse 
as quick as a flash and darted away. 

Johnson shouted his protest, but he had no time to 
fool away and kept upon his knee firing shots into the 
advancin -_ at lightning rate; in fact, the grizzly 
got five shots in his body, and still he kept coming. 





When the bear was about twenty-five feet off, John- 
son gave up experimenting and started foratree. He 
sprang high, but the bear caught him at the left hip, 
tcaring away clothing and flesh, and bringing him to 
the grass. 

As he fell the bear caught him on the scalp and tore 
the whole loose from near his forehead to the back 
of the crown. By this time the bear’s eyes were get- 
ting —. but when Johnson attempted to move 
from him_he was roused to three severe attacks, once 
catching Johnson in the left shoulder, next in the left 
forearm, and again above the elbow of the left arm, 
causing a serious flesh-wound. 

That was the last nip of Mr. Grizzly, and he rolled 
over dead upon Johnson’s gun. Now was the pluck of 
the hunter tried! His left arm and leg were lacerated ; 
his shoulder was bare and torn; his left arm was bro- 
ken in two places, and seriously lacerated in anothcr; 
his right hand was split by a tooth of the savage beast, 
and his scalp was in a bad condition, and he was alone. 

He had two miles to walk to his camp. He was get- 


| ting dizzy, but roused and went to —; = 
or 


his arm, put snow about it, and started ellevue, 
accompanied by his partner. Johnson is now under 
the care of Dr. Thiele, and owing to his remarkable 
care for himself, the doctor predicts a speedy recovery. 
From the scene of the fight to Bellevue it cannot be less 
than one hundred and seventy miles, and this had to be 
travelled over by the wounded man. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


ACHIEVEMENT. 
Remember, the strength of the chain, young man, 
Is found at the weakest link; 
So make up your mind at the start to try 
And improve your worst failings, patiently, 
While you labor and pray and think. 


Oh, serve the best master right well, young man, 
Build slow with a hopeful heart; 

Let a Christ-like character be your aim, 

Be ban pe to God and your own good name, 
And ever hold out as you start! 


For your works will follow and bless, young man: 
So build ye both deep and high, 
And broad as the spirit of love and law, 
With never a blemish and rever a flaw, 
Till the bright fane touches the sky! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+o 


THE AMIABLE SURETY. 

We wonder if Solomon, when a verdant youth, ever 
went upon a fricnd’s bond, or put his name on the back 
of a comrade’s note. He certainly writes in Proverbs 
as one who knew from personal experience the evils of 
suretyship. ‘A man void of understanding,” he says, 
“striketh hands” [alluding to the ancient method of be- 
coming surety for another]. ‘He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it, and he that hateth surety- 
ship is sure.” 

“My son,”’ we give a revised translation of his words, 
which seem nervous with personal experience, ‘‘my 
son, if thou be surety for thy friend, if thou hast strick- 
en thy hand witha stranger” [the alien money-lender], 
“do this now, my son, and free thyself. Go, bow thy- 
sclf down, press hotly upon thy friend, give not sleep 
to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids.” In other 
words, seek thy friend immediately, and by coaxing or 
threatening, get back from him the bond thou has 
signed. 

Credit is an element of wealth, but it demands for its 
support either “collaterals,” or security. But he who 
becomes the surety which supports a friend’s credit 
takes upon himeelf the risk of paying the bill. 

Hundreds of men have wished they had heeded Solo- 
mon’s bit of personal experience. Thomas Corwin, of 
Ohio, often wished he had. He cared too little for 
money, and would freely endorse a note to accommodate 
aneighbor. The result of his inability to say ‘‘no” to 
such appeals was secn in the frequent visits he received 
from the sheriff. 

One morning, Mr. Corwin sat by the open fire-place 
of his law office, looking mournfully at the blazing logs. 
The solitary law-student, who also sitsin the office, 
surmised that his preceptor was ensnared in one of his 
chronic embarrassments. Suddenly, Corwin announced 
that he had four nundred dollars to pay for Billy Niles, 
the tavern-keeper, and didn’t know where the money 
was coming from. 

“Don’t you ever go surety for anybody,” he said, ve- 
hemently, opening upon the student; ‘not even for 
your own father for twelve and a half cents to save him 
from prison.” 

Just then a briefless young lawyer entered with a bit 
of paper in his hand. 

“Would Mr. Corwin aid him by going on a note for 
two hundred dollars? The fact is,’ he continued, “I 
must leave town. I’ve been here a year and a half and 
haven’t had acase. [amin debt formy board. Two 
hundred dollars will pay my debts and take me to New 
Orleans. I'll make another trial there; if I succeed, 
you will never hear of this note again.” 

Corwin endorsed the note, and the young lawyer went 
outa happier man. But the student expressed his sur- 
— at his preceptor’s conduct, so inconsistent with 

sis lecture on the perils of suretyship. 

“My boy,” replied Corwin, with an expression where- 
in satisfaction and regret mingled, ‘‘you don’t under- 
stand that transaction. I’m not surety on that note. I 
am principal, and expect to pay it, of course. 

“Mind you, sir, my advice; I repeat it to you: never 
do you be surety for anybody.” 

We would add to the Corwin advice this condition : 
never be surety for any person unless you have the 
money to pay the note, or to fulfil the requirements of 
the bond, and have niade up your mind to pay the 
money without regret if you are required to pay it. 

omen —+>— 

THE FASHIONABLE CHINESE FOOT. 

Almost every reader has heard of the tiny, deformed 
feet of the Chinese ladies, and some of our readers have 
seen their dainty little shoes, gaily embroidered with 
gold thread and vari-colored silks, such as are brought 
from China as curiosities. But barbarous as we think 
such artificial deformity, there are very few who know 
the extent of the suffering it causes. 





The Chinese mother who desires her daughter to be- 
come a fashionable member of society begins the for- 
mation of her child’s “three-inch gold lilies,” as they 
are poetically called, as soon as she attains the age of 
five years. 

Bandages are sold ready made for the purpose in the 
Chinese markets—two inches wide and two yards long 
for the first year, five yards long for subsequent years. 

The end of one of these strips is laid upon the little 
girl’s instep, while the remainder is carried over the 
toes, under the foot and around the heel, and is then 
wound tightly around the foot in successive layers until 
the whole band is exhausted, when it is sewn firmly in 

lace. 

‘The toes are thus bent under the foot and across the 
sole. The instep is bulged outward, and a deep fold is 

roduced in the flesh where the heel and the ball of the 
foot are forced together. 

At the end of a month the foot is soaked in hot wa- 
ter, and the bandage carefully removed; but in spite of 
the powdered alum and other applications used to pre- 
vent it, the surface of the foot is usually found to be 
ulcerated, and a great deal of the skin, some of the 
flesh of the sole, and occasionally even one or two of 
the toes, come away with the . 

The foot is then kneaded to make the joints flexible, 
and bound up again more tightly than before, 





During the first year of the process, the victim is un- 
able to do anything but lie about, crying and moaning. 
Weakly children frequently die during this period. 

For two years there is a continual aching and prick- 
ing sensation. Finally, the foot loses sensibility, and 
remains a small, deformed stump, from three and a half 
to five inches in length, resembling the hoof of a wild 
animal more than the foot of a human being. The 
smaller its size, the more proudly its unhappy owner 
totters through life. 

In view of these facts, we cannot wonder at the West- 
ern miners, who, hearing the cries of a little Chinese 
girl undergoing the fashionable torture, proceeded to 
her house in a body, forced the door, unwound her ban- 
dages and told the child’s astonished mother that if ever 
she atlempted such a thing again, she should be hung 
upon the nearest tree. 





EE 


THE SOCIETY BOY. 

Some mothers have a passion for showing off their 
children, when company are present. The little one is 
coaxed to speak his little piece or to sing her little song, 
and the guests are expected Lo express their admiration, 
thereby gratifying the maternal vanity. Here is an 
amusing caricature of this motherly weakness, from the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 


The other evening there was a little company up on 
Dayton Strect, and during the entertainment the hostess 
dragged her little boy to the front to “‘speak a piece.” 

“Come, Johnny, like a good bey, and speak ‘Mary’s 
Little Lamb’ for the ladies and gentlemen.” 

Johnny knew that there was remuneration in the 
background, and the preliminaries having been ar- 
ranged in an undertone, she slicked his hair and he 
commenced : 

“Mary had a little fleece, 
Its snow was white as wool 

And every time that Mary lambed 
That fleece would go to school.” 


“Now, now, Johnny!” said his mother, “you know 
thatisn’t right. Say it justas you did this afternoon 
and I’ll”—here she broke into a maternal whisper, and 
the boy commenced again : 


“Mary had a little lamb, 
Whose white was snow as fleece, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb would go apicce.” 

“Jobnny! Johnny!” chided the mother, ‘‘that isn’t 
right. Speak it right this time. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen never heard it. Now go on!” 

Once more the little fraud went at it: 


“Mary had a little snow, 
Its fleece Was lined with white, 
And everywhere the lamb would go 
Mary was sure to bite.” 

“What a naughty boy !”” exclaimed the proud mother, 
who had been training the child all the afternoon for this 
display. ‘“‘Now speak it right, or mamma won’t kiss 
you when you go to bed!” 

Thus prepared, the boy perpetrated himself once 
more: 

“Mary had a little wool, 
Its fleece was lined with snow, 
And ~— one that Mary fleeced, 
The white was sure to show.” 

“I'm ashamed of you, Johnny, that you don’t speak 
itright! You must do it this time, or mamma will 
have to punish you.” 

“IT won't!” bawled the urchin. 

But his mother promised him some additional can- 
dies or buns, or something that had the great social ad- 
vantage of lying heavily on his stomach, and the little 
wretch began: 


“Mary had a little school, 
Its snow was ficece as lamb, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
You'd surely find that ram,” 

Then the guests very properly interfered, and said it 
was a shame to torment the sweet child. He had done 
nobly and should have his pay right off. 

He had the candies and buns, and his mother packed 
him off to bed, while the company found solace in the 
reflection that before morning he would probably be 
crying with the stomach-ache and writhing under the 
nightmare. 

————_<@e—_—__—_—_ 


FIVE LUCKY INDIANS. 

When the five Otoe chiefs, Harra-Garra, Wahanneo- 
goce, Minnehumaha, Muskogokky, and Arkehetah, from 
Nebraska were in Washington, they were given a room 
in a hotel, and being left to themselves, they blew out 
the gas and went to bed. Two hours afterwards a 
bell-boy was sent to call the interpreter for something, 
and while in the passage-way leading to the room de- 
tected a strong smell of gas. 


The night-clerk was summoned, and an effort was 
made to arouse the sleepers. Continuous rapping failed 
to stir them, and it was thought probable that they 
might have gone out sight.seeing, and that the gas was 
escaping from a pipe in the corridor. 

A careful scrutiny showed the pipe to be intact, and 
another assault upon the Indians’ bedrooms was deter- 
mined upon. Just as the invaders of their slumbers 
had agreed to force the door the interpreter cautiously 
poked his head over a transom and demanded to know 
what was the row. 

“Open your bedroom windows and doors,” was the 
reply, “or there will be five dead Indians in that room.” 

The interpreter quickly did as directed, and when an 
entrance was effected the quintette of warriors were 
discovered curled up in bed oblivious to their narrow 
escape from suffocation. 

It was a long time before they could be made to real- 
ize their position, and an examination of the gas-jets 
showed three of them pouring their contents of gas into 
the room. 

The interpreter explained to them that in future they 
should turn off and not blow out the gas in a bedroom, 
which appeared to be relished as a good joke, and each 
chief in turn accused the other of putting his lungs to a 
bad use. The room was thoroughly ventilated, and the 
chiefs were soon dreaming of absent squaws and pap- 
pooses. 

—-—__«@>—_—_“——_— 


LOVE. 

A woman’s devotion is illustrated by an anecdote 
which a lady, connected with the Sanitary Commission, 
during the war, tells, as follows: On a bleak day in 
February she was making preparations to visit the 
army at Young’s Point, and was to leave in the night 
train for Cairo. 


A bright-looking woman, leading two handsome little 
boys, came in, saying,— 

“J have brought a box for you to take to my husband, 
and my boys for you to see. When you get to Vicks- 
burg, please find Peter R I want you to tell 
him his boys look well, and his wife, too. 

“Tell him we are all getting along; that I get plenty 
of work, and the boys are good and obedient, and not 
to fret about us.” 

“T am glad to be the bearer of such good news,” re- 
lied the lady; ‘‘and I will see your husband and give 
t to him.” 

Then the woman drew her hands from her coarse 
mittens, and held them up, cracked and bleeding. 
“Don’t tell him,” she said, ‘that I have worn the skin 
off my hands washing every day; and don't tell him 
that I have to put the little boys to bed when they come 
from school to keep them warm, as I have no wood nor 


his. 
e\Don’t tell bim that often when I come home after a 
hard day’s scrubbing my garments freeze stiff. It is all 
true, but still we are well, and keep warm in bed, an 
are not marching in mud or snow, or sick in hospital. 
a aj] the good you cap, and keep the 
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For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 


It really is remarkable that dear old Santa Claus 
Has never yet got stupid, tardy, tired out or cross; 
The venerable saint is as jolly as of yore, 
Although he has kept going for a thousand years or 
more. 
His pack is full as ever, and his reindeer just as gay, 
As they halt at every chimney-top before the break of 
day, 
And he crams each waiting stocking just as tightly now, 
I know, 
As he did—what did they hang up then?—five hundred 
years ago; 
His Christmas trees are just as green, and hung with 
fruit as fine 
As when he raised them for the boys and girls of auld 
lang syne. 
For he says he has found 
As he travels around 
The world—(and you'll say his views are sound,) 
That children to-day 
Are as fond of play 
And of having a rollicking Christmas Day 
As any he’s known 
In times that are gone, 
So the good soul has to keep moving on! 
He declares the feet as lightly dance, 
The sweet blue eyes as brightly glance, 
As any which ever had a chance 
To celebrate Christmas Day; 
And ah!—have you heard the children sing ?— 
You never heard such a joyous ring, 
In the voice of a bird upon the wing, 
For none are happy as they. 
For the same dear Lord is over all, 
Who ever has heard His children call, 
And still will shower His blessings down 
With loving hand, as the years roll on. 
So, sound a chime from the merry bells, 
As each heart in thanksgiving swells 
To Him whose bounties flow like a river, 
The earth-born Son—the Lord, the Giver. 
SypDNEY DAYRE. 
—_—_—_+er——___—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT. 


There had been a Christmas tree at the Town 
Hall, and the children came home late, tired and 
happy. 

Of course they must all look over each other’s 
presents before they went to bed, so it was more 
than two hours later than usual when mamma 
marshalled her trio of little girls up stairs. 

She tucked Lulu and May into their bed, and 
Mollie into her single one, heard their prayers, 
gave them their good-night kisses, and took the 
candle to go down stairs again. 

Mammas, as a-rule, have very watchful eyes, 
but this particular mamma did not notice that a 
spark from her candle, as she passed the foot of 
the bed, fell on the lower edge of the quilt and did 
not go out. 

She went down stairs, and the tired children 
were soon in the land of dreams. 

A half hour later, their older brother, Carolus, 
laid aside his books and went up stairs to bed. 

Opening the door into his room, which led into 
theirs, he found it filled with a dense smoke. 

Calling mamma, she came up stairs, and press- 
ing on into the girls’ chamber, she dimly saw 
through the smoke that the corner of their bed 
was all a live coal, which burst into flames as 
soon as she stirred the clothes. 

There was no water at hand, but mamma did 
not run nor scream. 

She just stood between her little girls and the 
fire, and spoke quickly and quietly to Carolus to 
hand her something to smother the flames. 

He seized a quilt from his bed, and while she 
pressed out the fire with it, ran down stairs for a 
pail of water, and soon every spark of fire was 
put out. 

But a great hole was left in the corner of the 
mattresses and quilts and sheets; and the bed- 
rails were burned black. 

They swept up the ruins, and carried them 
down stairs, butall was done so quietly that the 
little girls in that bed never woke at all. 

Mollie partly woke when mamma first came in- 
to the room, fretted a little about the smoke, and 
dropped off to sleep again. 

It was late when the children woke the next 
morning. Little May sat up in bed to sce the 
presents left on the table the night before, and her 
sharp eyes saw the effects of the fire. 

“Why! Lulu Blair!” she exclaimed, ‘some- 
body’s teared a bole clear downthrough the bed!” 

Lulu sat up and rubbed open her eyes. “I 
should think as much,” she said. 

Mollie crept out of her bed in her own deliber- 
ate way, andcamearoundtolook. ‘You couldn’t 
kick out such a hole as that, could you, Lulu ?” 

“Course she couldn’t,” said May. “I don’t see 
where it comed from.” 

Mamma came up to help the children dress, and 
told them all about the fire, and how the good 
Father in heaven, to whom they said their 


/ 








j prayers, watched over them, else, in five minutes 


more, they would have been burned to death or 
smothered with smoke. 

“I’m glad He did,” said May. ‘“’Cause we 
wanted to play with our Christmas things, you 
know.” 

“I’m so glad we didn’t wake,” said Lulu. 
should have been just as nervous.” 

“I ’member the smoke made my eyes smart,” 
said Mollie, “and I guess I most woke up, and 
then I forgot it again.” 

And that is the true story of three little girls’ 
Christmas night. M. C. W. B. 


“Ty 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Papa was working in the flower-garden. Miss 
Jean stood by watching him, and seemed to un- 
derstand when told that the flowers grew old and 











made the seeds, and the seeds when placed in the 
ground brought forth new flowers. Suddenly she 
darted away, and returned bringing pussy. 

“Please, papa, dig a gate big hole.” 

“What!” cried papa, “and bury poor kitty! I 
thought you loved her.” 

“°’Es, I does. But she’s mos’ old now, an’ I 
dess I'll plant her an’ det some little kittens. 
Won't she drow, papa ?” 


One cold night when May was put into her crib, 
the sheets felt so cold that she shivered, and her 
teeth chattered. 

“O mamma,” she cried, “how cold my crib is! 
Just hear my teeth rattle!” 





“Roy!” called Jenny, ‘Hal has broken that 
soap-bubble pipe!” 

“No, sir,” said Hal, “it went on to the floor—and 
the handle came off!” 





PICTORIAL CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 








EXPLANATION : 


Follow the divisions of the puzzle as they are num- 
bered. There are seven different answers to be found. 

The symbols found in each of the enclosed ends of 
the cross furm separate puzzles. 

On the pedestal is a fifth puzzle, and the double 
acrostic enclosed in the centre is a sixth; while in each 
of the four angles formed by the outline of the cross, 
may be found words suggestive of holiday enjoy- 
ments. 


Now for the puzzle :— 


3 Take pains; use your brains; 
*Tis you, yourselves, which this contains. 


2. ’Tis ate by all, both great and small; 
By girl or boy, with equal joy. 





3. A dessert this—for lad or miss, 
Of curious mind, to work inclined. 
4. The children’s own; its lessons shall 
In after days sink deep in many hearts. 
5. A “herring-bone” acrostic 


Which the Companion sends, 
Ob, may it be prognostic 
Of joy to all its friends. 
6. (Central puzele.) 
Arrange these symbols, as all of you know, 
And a double acrostic they clearly will show; 
Initials and finals, each give you a name 
Of a jolly old fellow, of holiday fame. 
7. (In the angles.) 
1, For sport without; 2, for indoor play; 3, to deck 
the parlor walls about; 4, to while the hours away. 





For the Companion. 
CHARLIE’S DIARY. 

I do hope Santa Claus will know better this 
year than to give mea diary, and call it a present! 
What’s the use of filling up a fellow’s stocking 
with such things? What good are they, anyhow ? 

I remember last Christmas morning when I saw 
the red cover sticking out at the top, I thought 
I’d got a jolly new story, and lo and behold! it 
was only a blank book full of dates, and I was to 
write in it what I did every day. 

That didn’t seem much fun to me, till I went 
down to breakfast and heard Nell talk about it. 
She said ’twas splendid to keep a diary, and read 
it over afterwards. 

Well, 1 began to write in it New Year's Day, 
and here ’tis now, but where the fun is in reading’t 
over, I don’t see! 

January 1st. Had this book for a Christmas 
present, and am going to write in it every day. 
This is New Year’s. Went skating with Tom and 
Hal. Went to grandma’s to supper, and had an 
awful good time. Now I’ve come home, and I’m 
going to bed. The time to write in a diary is just 
before you go to bed. 

January 2d. Snows. Skating all gone. 
no cut his foot. Walks lame. 

January 3d. Went coasting. 

January 10th. Haven't written for a week. 
Nothing to write about. Going to bed. 

February 1st. Plague on this diary! What 
shall I write ? Snowed to-day. Guess I’ll go to bed. 

February 14th, Valentine’s Day. Sent twen- 
ty-nine valentines. Some of ’em comic, and some 
of ’em perfectly boss, real neligant, as the girls 
say. Hope Fan Morris will know which one I 
sent her. Guess she sent me the one with the big 
heart in the middle. Girls like such things. Boys 
don’t. 


Bru- 





March 16th. My birthday. I’ve made a reso- 
lution to treat my diary better, and write every 
day. I’m awful sleepy. 

March 17th. If it wasn’t for my resolution, 
guess I shouldn’t write to-night; but I will, ’cause 
I said I would. Nell’s cat scratched Bruno over 
the eye. I hate cats. 

March 18th. Went to school. 

March 19th. Went to school. 

March 20th. No school to-day. Teacher is 
sick. 

March 21st. Teacher is well. 

March 30th. Don’t think much of resolutions. 

March 31st. To-morrow is April Fool’s Day. 

April 1st. Fooled the teacher. Told her my 
father and the rest of the committee were coming 
in to stay all the afternoon. She flew round to 
fix up things, and it took her so long, school didn’t 
begin till half-past nine. Of course, they didn’t 
come. She gave me a flogging for telling a lie! 
But that’s just like a teacher. I should think she 
might know the difference between a lie and an 
April fool! I'll bet George Washington fooled 
his teacher. 

May 20th. School closes next week. Guess 
I'll write every day in vacation. 

June 9th. I’m out on the farm at Uncle Hen- 
ry’s, and we have jolly times. 

June 12th. Can’t write. Too busy. 

Now here it is December, a whole year from the 
time I had this diary, and not a word in it since 
last June. 

If girls see any fun in such stuff, they’re differ- 
ent from me, that’s all! I’ve bought the biggest 
book I can find, with two clasps on it, for Nell’s 
Christmas present, and I hope she’ll have a good 
time writing in it; but if anybody gives me a dia- 
ry, I’ll throw it in the fire! Keeping diaries is all 
bosh! Don’t you think so? 


Going to bed. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3 
HOLIDAY ANAGRAM. 


The first’ two lines rhyme, the next three, the next 
Sour, the next jive, and the last siz. 
The omitted words are all formed from the thirteen 
letters omitted in the last line. 

It will do you no harm; 
It may e’enadda..... 
To the music of chimes, 
In these holiday 
If, while spending your 
At the store or the mart, 
Your benevolent, .... 
Should teach you the... 
Rays of sunshine to...., 
And joy-beams to scatter. 
How that poor boy’s teeth 
Take him to the 
Or butcher,—no 
His hopes do not....... 
His rags do not chide; 
But take a great 
And your vanity . 
As you give hima . 
In the car by your. . 
At this giad 





LItIan Payson. 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 


The first letters of the names required, placed in 
their order, show a day celebrated in American history. 

1, A Pilgrim doctor and deacon who left his mark 
on the church history of Massachusetts. 

» A lawyer, of whose speech in defence of colonial 
rights John Adams said, ‘Independence was then and 
there born.” 

3, A hero who sent his heart to America in the May 
lower, while his person remained in Europe. ; 

4, An early New England “‘apostic” and Bible trans- 
lator. 

5, A distinguished Father of the Republic, and For- 
eign Minister. 

6, A Pilgrim whose romantic history is celebrated in 
poetry and story. 

7, A Yankee “Brother Jonathan,” and friend of 
Washington. 

8, A Tory governor of Massachusetts in Revolution- 
ary times. 

9, A distinguished author, divine, and missionary of 
colonial days. 

10, A historical secretary of the colony of Massachu 
setts Bay. 

11, A doughty military captain of the Mayflower 
company. 

12, A New England statesman who chose to be found 
doing the duties of his post, while the day of judgment 
was supposed to be at hand. 

18, The officer whose execution convinced the King 
that Washington would never accept his terms of peace. 

14, A foreign resident of American birth for whom a 
distinguished college was named. E. L. E. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


My first the poets love to sing; 
Spring days full fledged and on the wing; 

y second is from mother earth, 
A thing of fairest, sweetest birth. 
My whole is just my whole; and more— 
A ship far-famed from foreign shore, 
That brought a freight for history o’er. 

Lizzie. 
4, 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


A consonant; to suit; an American statesman; a 
number; a consonant. 

Il. 

A consonant; an obstruction; a fortified town of 
France; a small animal; a consonant. 

Connect the central words of the diamonds by a 
French preposition, meaning of, and you will have the 
name of the man who suggested to the writer, Perrault, 
the nursery tale of Blue Beard. He was put to death 
on the twenty-second of December, 1440. M. C.D. 


5. 
HIDDEN PROVERB. 


The Christmas bells are beginning to ring ;— 
Now comes the gladdest, happiest day ; 
But ah, some hearts will forget to be gay, 
That once were never too sad to sing! 
*T were a pity that ever were shed a tear 
On this, the merriest day o’ the year. 
[Tale a word from each line, tu form a well-known 
Christmas proverb. ] 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Primals,—THomas CARLYLE. 

2. Tantamount, Haugh, Zpitome, Waxhaw, Iceni, 
Niemen, Teint, Zquipoise, Register, Semiramis, Trev 
et, Attica, Lingual, Zligible.—Tue WINTER's TALE. 

3. N-acre, N-ewer, O-wing, C-rook, E-bony, N-omen, 
T-rash, S-park, D-ream, A-gate, Y-east.—INNOCENT'S 
Day. 

4. Dream, Ended, Aught, Night, Sweet, Touch, Af- 
ter, Needs, Loves, Every, Yicld.—DEAN STANLEY. 


6. GAPED GaPErED 
ERATO ErRATO 
NOTED NoTeED 
ERROR ErRRoR 
ROILS Rotits 
ADOBE ADOBE 
LOTUS LoTwus 

GENERAL—PATRIOT. * 





* These titles referring to Washington. 
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For the Companion, 
COOKERY AND DIGESTION. 

The Journal of Chemistry says that cooking food 
does not merely improve the food to the taste. It may 
be looked on as a preliminary digestion which saves 
man a part of the work performed by the more vigor- 
ous digestive power of the lower animals. 

Cooking, however, is not the offspring of science, but 
it has come to us from the accumulated experience of 
the race. Hence fruits not generally cooked, for 
experience has shown them to be equally digestible 
whether cooked or uncooked; and science now proves 
that their value depends mainly on their sugar, which 
is unaffected by cooking. 

The only animal food we eat raw is the oyster; and 
science now tells us that it contains within itself a bag 
of fluid (diastase) which digests it as soon as the teeth 
brea. the bag. It is thus self-digestive. But when 
boiled it must be digested by our own stomachs, like 
all animal food. 

The popular practice had been to boil eggs, but a no- 
tion for a time prevailed that they were much easier of 
digestion raw. 
tice, finding that raw albumen, of which the egg large- 
ly consists, is very slowly acted on by the digestive 
fluids, while it is rapidly and entirely digested when 
cooked. 

We cook meats, and science shows that they are not 
simply softened and disintegrated thereby, but changed 
into gelatine, a more digestible substance. 


are 


Science now justifies the old-time prac- 


In cooking wheat and other farinaceous foods, the 
gluten is similarly changed iuto a substance much more 
easily digested, while the starch is also thereby freed 
from the envelope which protects its granules from the 
action of the digestive fluids. 

+ 
IN A HURRY. 

It is often said that ‘what is business to one man is 
bane to another.”” There is no doubt that what is com- 
monplace to an artist or a physician often shocks and 
seares a novice. But the boy in the following story 
from the New York Sun was scared by his own infer- 
ences. 


Mr. George H. Story, the artist, recently, to make 
more room in his studio, hung a lay figure, which was 
amon his properties, to a peg in the wall. A few 
evenings ago he remained in his studio late, expecting 
an errand boy with a new reading lamp. 

He was seated in the dark ina chair, with no light 
except the spark at the end of his cigar and the faint 
reflection of the moon, when there was a knock at the 
door, and the boy entered with a package. 

The boy was directed to a seat. While the artist 
was groping around for some matches he heard the 
boy’s teeth begin to chatter like castanets. 

“Are you cold, sonny?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said the boy, beginning to sob. 

go home. Let me out of here.” 

* What on earth’s the matter?” 

“IT want to go home, right away.” 

Seeing by the light ofa match that the boy’s terror- 
stricken face was directed toward the lay figure, Mr. 
Story lifted it down and brought it close to the lad and 
convinced him that it was not a corpse. 

“Ia that what frightened you?’ 

“Yes,” said the boy, “I thought a murder had been 
committed, and that somethin’ awful would be done to 
me to keep me from peachin’.” 

When he was allowed to go he seemed to go down 
the stairs of the studio building three steps at a time. 





“T want 


+ 
FOND OF THE LAW. 

There is a man in Massachusetts whose opinion of 
law differs from that expressed by an English barrister. 
The barrister was one day in company, where the un- 
certainty of the law was the topic of conversation. In 
reply to a question, he said, “If any man were to claim 
the coat upon my back, and threaten my refusal with a 
lawsuit, he should certainly have the coat, lest in de- 
fending it I should find that T was deprived of my 
waistcoat Perhaps it is needless to add that 
The Massa- 


chusetts man, however, shows by his actions that he 


also!” 


this barrister had retired from practice 


believes the law both certain and effective, for he re- 
sorts to it on the most trivial oceasion, as the following 
anecdote from a newspaper exchange shows: 


A certain undertaker hired a man to do a certain 
amount of work for him, and when completed the bill 
amounted to five dollars and eighty-three cents. The 
undertaker, chancing to meet him on the street, paid 
him five dollars, and told him he had better let the 
eiyhty-three cents go till some other time, as he had no 
change with him. 





The workman, who, it seems, has a sort of mania for | 


suing people, said nothing, but went home and waited 
a fow days for the undertaker to call and pay him—but 
no undertaker came, and so the lover of law-suits went 








to a legal gentleman and requested him to send a letter 

to the undertaker and notify him that he wished the 

balance due him. 

| The legal adviser told him it would cost a dollar to 
send the letter. The dollar was paid and the letter 
written, and the legal gentleman got the eighty-three 

| cents for his client, a dollar for his trouble, and a can- 
did opinion of his ability from the undertaker. 


ne 
A QUAINT CUSTOM. 

Mr. Emerson, during a visit to England, some thirty 
years ago, made an experiment to test the stability of 
| English laws. He went to a village inn, as a traveller, 
| and asked for the gift of a mug of ale and apiece of 
| bread and cheese. They were at once set before him. 
| Several hundred years before some once had left asum 
of money to furnish refreshment at that inn for any 
traveller that might apply for it. The other day, another 
illustration of the quaint conservatism which marks 
many English institutions was given in London: 


A proclamation was made in the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice as follows: ‘‘Tenants and occupiers of a piece of 
waste ground called the Moors in the county of Salop, 
come forth and do your service.” The city solicitor 
presented himself, and cut one fagot with a hatchet and 
another with a billhook. 

Proclamation was then made: ‘*Tenants and occu- 
piers of a certain tencment called the Forge, in the par- 
ish of St. Clement Danes, in the county of Middlesex, 
come forth and do your service.” The city solicitor, in 
answer to that, counted six horseshoes and sixty-one 
nails, the Queen’s Remembrancer saying, ‘‘Good num- 
ber.” 

These proceedings were necessary formalities to en- 
able the corporation of London to retain certain prop- 
erty. 

a 
TOO POOR TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The family that neglects to take a good paper de- 
prives itself of an efficient educator. Doubtless there 
are those who think they are too poor to take a paper. 
We commend to such the following anecdote told by 
the Christian Mirror : 


An editor was sitting in his office one afternoon, when 
a farmer friend of his came in. 

“Mr. Editor, I like your paper, but the times are so 
hard I can’t pay for it.” 

‘Is that su, friend Jones? 
are so hard up. I will give you my paper.” 

“Ohno! 1 can’t take it as a gift.” 

“Well, then, let me see how we can fix it. 
raise chickens, I believe?” 

“Yes, a few; but they don’t bring anything hardly.” 

“Don’t they? Neither does my paper cost anything 
hardly. Now I have a proposition to make to you. I| 
will continue your paper, and when you go home you 
may select from your lot one chicken and call her mine. 
‘Take good care of her, and bring me the proceeds, 
whether in eggs or chickens, and I will call it square.” 
- “All right!” and the farmer chuckled as he went 
out, at what he thought 2 clever bargain. He kept the 
contract strictly, and at the end of the year found that 
he had paid about four prices for his paper. 

He often tells the joke on himself, and says he has 
never had the cheek to say that he is too poor to take a 
paper since. 


I’m very sorry that you 


You 


ene 
BRIGHT. 

An English fox-hound, or deer-hound, or even a Yan- 
kee rabbit-dog, would probably look down on acur 
that only hunted clams. But a clam-dog is quite as useful 
if notso poetical. An old fisherman on the Virginia sea- 
coast is the fortunate owner of one. The Onacook 
Virginian says: 

John Hopkins, our popular clam.vender, has a novel- 
ty in the way of aclam-mining dog. So proficient has 
he become in his newly-acquired profession, that a few 
days ago he followed his master to the “flats” and caught 
no less than three hundred clams, takitig one clam at a 
time and placing them all in one huge pile. 

The most curious part, however, is that he can find 
them under sand. The clam-sign is somewhat similar 
to that of the mannincw—a little hole in the sand about 
the size of a garden-pea. 

During low water, when the flats are dry, the dog 
will search diligently for these signs, and when found 
digs with hie paws until the clam is brought to light; 
taking it in his mouth, he carries it to his pile, and thus 
he keeps on until his master has secured clams enough, 
or the tide comes in and prevents further work. 


— 
SAVED BY TWO CATS. 


house at Waterbury, Conn., under circumstances which, 
tu say the least, were peculiar. The American of that 
town tells the story as follows: 


A gentleman arose in the night for a drink of water 
and hit one of the snakes with his bare foot, and then 
reached down in the darkness and felt of it with his 
hand; he thought it felt “a lithe queer,” and on 
striking a light, found that he had been making famil 
iar with a real live adder. The mate to the adder was 
found in the house in the morning, and also killed. 

Two cats had worried and fought the first adder un- 
til it had become stupid, otherwise it would undoubted- 
ly have bitten the gentleman who handled it in the dark- 
ness and while wholly ignorant of the peril he was in. 

It now appeared that the two cats saved the man’s 
life atthe cost of their own, for they have both died 
from the effects of the poisonous bites of the adder. 
Two dead cats were never more sincerely mourned. 


- 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 
The driver of whom this incident is told showed cer- 
tain traits that would justify his promotion: 





At 4.45 o’clock on Sunday morning, as Driver **Joc” 
| Bates, of the all-night caronthe South Boston Railroad, 
| Was ascending the hill on Broadway, above D Street, a 

runaway horse attached to a loaded milk-wagon was 
| noticed a short distance ahead, coming down the hillon 
the same track. 

The six passengers on the front platform were cau- 
} tioned to look out for themselves, the brake was put on 
jand the horses were swung off the car, saving them 
‘from injury, and a moment later the runaway had 
| dashed into the front of the car. 

Fortunately no one was injured, nor was the car dam- 
jaged. The presence of mind and coolness of the driver 
| under such circumstances, was commented on favora- 
| bly by the passengers. The horse was afterwards cap- 
| tured by the police, only slightly injured. 
| + 
| Dr. Haut said that in England the people are divid- 
ed into churchmen and dissenters, but that in America 
they might properly be divided into churchmen and ab- 
senters, 


A FRENCHMAN in business in California advertises 
that he hasa **chasm” foran apprentice. He had looked 
| up the word ‘‘opening” in the dictionary. 





A NORTHERNER travelling in the South saw a har- 
nessed team in the field, and the negro hired man sit- 
ting on the grass and gazing steadfastly toward the top 

| of a tree. 

| ‘What are you looking at?” the stranger asked. 

| “Does you b’long "bout hyar?” was the negro’s re- 
sponse. 

The traveller assured him that he did not. 

“Well, den, boss,” said the colored laborer, ‘‘I wasn’t 

|’xactly lookin’ at nothin’ up dat tree; I was jest tryin’ 

| to hurry up sundown.” 





| 


| 


Not long ago, two adders were killed in a dwelling- | 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DEBILITY, ETC. 

Ihave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate particularly 
serviceable in treatment of women and children in debil- 
ity and loss of appetite. W. H. HOLCOMBE, M. D. 

New Orleans, La. [Com, 


ee eee 
Not Bad to Take. 

Consumptive people and those suffering with weak 
lungs, coughs, colds, sore throat and asthma, are ear- 
nestly recommended to take Piso’s Cure, the best and 
most pleasant remedy for those diseases. (Com. 


eR CE 
“Do Likewise.”’ 

Dr. R. V. PIEKCE, Buffalo, N. Y.:—"Five years ago I 
wis a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. Having 
exhausted the skill of three physicians, | was completely 
discouraged, and so weak I could with difficulty cross the 
room alone. I began taking your *Favorite Prescription, 
and using the local treatment recommended in your 
‘Common Sense Medical Adviser. In three months I 
was perfectly cured. Lwrote a letter to my family paper, 
briefly mentioning how my health had been restored, and 
offering to send the full particulars to any one writing 
me for them and inclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 
I have reccived over four hundred letters. In reply, I 
have described my case and the treatment used, and ear- 
nestly advised them to ‘do likewise.’ Froma great many 
L have received second letters of thanks stating that they 
had commenced the treatment and were much better al- 








ready.” MRS. E. F. MORGAN, New Castle, Me. [Com. 
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wnday Magazine 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
OVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER-| 

NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, | 

BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, | 
and MUSIC. 


Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 
healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines. 

The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is to do its 
readers good* to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility is to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
honestly. 

PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents. Mention this paper. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

53, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Ey a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which y:cld 

readily to every movement of the 
wearcr, the mos EREFEC 

FITTING and comfortable cor- 

sct ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
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THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 


pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Reyal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and noure 


~ Depot, 76 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
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THE TriMEs invites support as a newspaper whose fidelity to Republican principles does not preclude un- 


sparing criticism of party management, and which regards all political activit 


stable, honest, and capable government. 


sustained during the year now coming to aclose. 


simply as a means to the end of 


bl a Its casy pre-eminence in the field of comprehensive and trustworthy 
political reports has been conclusively shown during the recent election contests in this and other States. 
well-earned fame as a censor of public abuses and the dreaded foe of all 


Its 
lunderers of the people, has been fully 
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the influence of the principles with which it is identified, and both are bounded only by the limits to the spread 


of intelligence and the acceptance of a high standard of p 
THE TIMEs will be distinguished as an enterprising, 
it will strive to be 


ublic conscience. 
accurate, and carefully edited newspaper. At all times 


FEARLESS AND INDEPENDENT IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE RIGHT. 


No theories subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of society 


alike repose will be promuigated in iis columns. It will 


be in the future asin the past, 


A NEWSPAPER ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMEs is specially fitted to meet 
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tails of current news and fuller installments of current discussion than are furnished in the weekly issue. 
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Any one can color any fabric or fancy article. Send for 
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Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE 
and perform the work of the Natural D 


Always in position, bat invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer hose using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO,, 858 Broadway, New York. 
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